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By  Ernest  S.  Clements 

Commissioner  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
of  Louisiana 

In    our    May    issue    of    1950,    the    following    editorial    appeared    and    we    have 
had   so   many   requests    to   repeat   it   that   we   are  happy   to   do   so.    Here  it   is: 


Wi 


HY  NOT  take  a  boy  fishing? 

Before  answering  that   question  perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  answer  this  one: 

What  IS  a   boy? 

The  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  in  one  of  its  publications, 
defined  a  boy  thusly: 

Between  the  innocence  of  babyhood  and  the  dignity  of  manhood  we  find  a 
delightful  creature  called  a  boy.  Boys  come  in  assorted  sizes,  weights  and  colors, 
but  all  boys  have  the  same  creed :  to  enjoy  every  second  of  every  minute  of  every 
hour  of  every  day  and  to  protest  with  noise  (their  only  weapon)  when  their  last 
minute  is  finished  and  the  adult  males  pack  them  off  to  bed  at  night. 

Boys  are  found  everywhere — on  top  of,  underneath,  inside  of,  climbing  on, 
swinging  from,  running  around,  or  jumping  to.  Mothers  lOve  them,  little  girls  hate 
them,  older  sisters  and  brothers  tolerate  them,  adults  ignore  them,  and  Heaven 
protects  them.  A  boy  is  Truth  with  dirt  on  its  face,  Beauty  with  a  cut  on  its  finger. 
Wisdom  with  bubble  gum  in  his  hair,  and  the  Hope  of  the  future  with  a  frog  in  his 
pocket. 

A  boy  is  a  composite — he  has  the  appetite  of  a  horse,  the  digestion  of  a  sword 
swallower,  the  energy  of  a  pocket-size  atomic  bomb,  the  curiosity  of  a  cat,  the  lungs 
of  a  dictator,  the  imagination  of  a  Paul  Bunyan,  the  shyness  of  a  violet,  the  audacity 
of  a  cracker,  and  when  he  makes  something  he  has  five  thumbs  on  each  hand. 

He  likes  ice  cream,  knives,  saws,  Christmas,  comic  books,  the  boy  across  the 
street,  woods,  water  (in  its  natural  habitat),  large  animals.  Dad,  trains,  Saturday 
mornings,  and  fire  engines.  He  is  not  much  for  Sunday  School,  company,  schools, 
books  without  pictures,  music  lessons,  neckties,  barbers,  girls,  overcoats,  adults, 
or  bedtime. 

Nobody  else  is  so  early  to  rise,  or  so  late  to  supper.  Nobody  else  gets  so  much 
fun  out  of  trees,  dogs,  and  breezes.  Nobody  else  can  cram  into  one  pocket  a  rusty 
knife,  a  half-eaten  apple,  3  feet  of  string,  an  empty  marble  sack,  2  gum  drops, 
and  6  cents. 

A  boy  is  a  magical  creature — you  can  lock  him  out  of  your  workshop,  but 
you  can't  lock  him  out  of  your  heart.  Might  as  well  give  up — he  is  your  captor,  your 
jailer,  your  boss,  and  your  master — a  freckle-faced,  pint-sized,  cat-chasing  bundle 
of  noise.  But  when  you  come  home  at  night  with  only  the  shattered  pieces  of  your 
hopes  and  dreams,  he  can  mend  them  like  new  with  the  two  magic  words — "Hi  Dad!" 

And  we  might  add  that  he  is  the  conservationist  of  tomorrow  on  which  will 
depend  the  fate  of  this  world's  fish  and  game  ...  all  our  natural  wildlife  for  that 
matter. 

Never  forget  that  a  boy  who  is  fishing  is  not  delinquent,  and  a  man  who  is  ang- 
ling has  no  time  for  the  meaner  or  more  sordid  things  of  life. 

It  is  an  escape  for  both.  An  escape  into  the  peaceful  outdoors  where  the  running 
water  chuckles,  the  birds  sing  merrily  in  the  green  treetops,  and  the  warm  sun  heals 
their  souls.  An  escape  into  a  place  where  they  can  cock  their  ears  to  the  rustle  of 
growing  things  about  them,  sharpen  their  eyes  upon  the  swooping  flights  of  a  hungry 
hawk;  fill  their  nostrils  with  the  clean  scent  of  free  air;  feel  the  whisper  of  a  soft 
breeze  and  absorb  an  entirely  peaceful  world  through  all  of  their  senses. 

So  take  the  boy  fishing!  Aside  from  the  delight  it  will  afford  him,  you'll  find 
your  own  pleasure  more  than  doubled  in  watching  him,  his  enthusiasm,  his  natural 
bent  for  burbling  endeavor,  his  embryonic  sportsmanship,  and  his  wide-eyed  tribute 
to  your  own  prowess  as  an  angler. 

Take  a  boy  fishing  .  .  .  teach  him  to  fish,  and  you  can  quit  worrying  about  the 
man  into  which  he'll  develop.  Interest  a  boy  in  fishing  and  hunting  and  you  can 
forget  his  exposure  to  juvenile  delinquency.  Teach  him  good  sportsmanship  and 
you'll  teach  him  to  become  a  true  conservationist. 


PEARLS  ARE  HEALTH  IN  LOUISIANA  OYSTERS 


By  James  Nelson  Gowanloch 

Chief  Biologist,  Departvient  of 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries. 


iHE  SUBJECT  of  this  discussion  is  the 
pearl,  which  falls  into  four  parts:  first, 
the  "pearl"  in  the  Louisiana  oyster;  sec- 
ond, the  pearl  that  is  the  pearl  of  com- 
merce; third,  the  "cultured"  pearl  that  is 
marketed  chiefly  from  Tokyo,  Japan;  and, 
fourth,  the  "pearl  necklaces"  that  are  not 
pearls  at  all  but  a  combination  of  "pearl 
essence"  and  glass. 

A  pearl  of  great  price  has  become  a 
symbol  of  wealth  and  of  what  wealth  can 
command.  The  writer  has  been  concerned 
with  the  correct  administration  of  oyster 
fisheries,  among  other  matters,  for  the 
last  twenty-one  years  and  hereby  supple- 
ments, it  is  hoped,  the  extraordinarily 
accurate  and  instructive  article  published 
by  James  Nelson  McConnell  in  the  last 
issue  of  this  periodical  in  which  there  was 
naturally  no  mention  of  pearls. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  stated  very 
bluntly  that  nobody  ever  did  or  ever  will 
acquire  a  valuable  pearl  from  a  Louisiana 
oyster.  The  Louisiana  oyster,  Crassostrea 
virginica,  ranges  from  northern  Maine  to 
the  Mexican  border  and  constitutes  one 
of  the  great  fisheries  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  ranking  high  in  national  sig- 
nificance. The  pearl  that  throughout  en- 
tire recorded  history  has  been  one  of  the 
most  esteemed  and  delicate  jewels  simply 
has  no  concern  with  the  Louisiana  oyster 
or  any  other  North  American  oyster. 

The  writer  has  extracted  from  a  single 
excellent  Louisiana  oyster  (and  there 
could  be  no  more  excellent  oysters  than 
Louisiana  oysters)  fifty-nine  pearls  which 
ranged  in  size  from  minute  seed  pearls 
through  No.  6  Duck  load,  to  a  size  that 
would  grace  a  tiara.  The  facts  are  simply 
these.  Pearls  come  from  a  completely  dif- 
ferent shellfish,  the  name  of  which  is 
Margaritifera,  the  oyster  which  never  has 
and  never  will  grow  in  Louisiana,  but 
this  animal  is  not  only  the  source  of 
pearls  but  also  provides  a  rich  fishery  that 
enters  into  human  life  as  mother-of-pearl. 

There  does  exist  a  magnificent  book 
written  by  Dr.  Kunz  entitled,  "The  Book 
of  the  Pearl,"  in  which  repose  the  most 
beautiful  illustrations  that  have  ever  been 
executed  of  the  pearl,  including  the  still 
never  matched  beauty  of  the  pearl  collec- 
tion of  the  late  Lilian  Nordica. 

The  pearl  oyster  exists  in  the  tropics 
and  sub-tropics  throughout  the  world.  It 
includes  many  species  ranging  from  an 
oriental  species  the  size  of  a  man's  first 
to   the   fifteen   inch   shell   of   Margaritifera 


maxima    Australia,    which    produces    quite 
inferior  pearls. 

A  pearl  is  the  result  of  an  irritated 
oyster.  The  irritation  is  usually  caused  by 
an  annoying  parasite,  technically  known 
as  a  trematode,  which  is  simply  a  flat- 
worm,  in  this  instance  minute  in  size,  that 
enters  the  pearl  oyster  and  disturbs  it. 
The  pearl  in  retort  and  self-defense  en- 
closes the  invader  within  a  pearly  tomb. 
The  trematode  dies,  disintegrates  and  be- 
comes the  cause  of  the  ultimate  pearl  until 
this  bubble  is  ejected  by  the  pearl  oyster, 
which  is  very  rare,  or  is  found  by  a  pearl 
diver.  Year  after  year  in  exquisitely  deli- 
cate fashion,  the  stuff  which  constitutes 
the  pearl  (which  is  actually  the  same  sub- 
stance as  the  chalk  in  the  schoolroom 
blackboard)  becomes  infinestimally,  layer 
upon  layer,  established  so  that  ultimately 
the  pearl,  if  one  could  be  quite  grosteque, 


actually  represents  a  sort  of  onion,  layer 
upon   layer  upon  layer. 

The  peculiar  nacreous  layer  that  forms 
the  brilliantly  irridescent  inner  surface  of 
the  true  pearl  oyster  is  secreted  by  the 
cells  that  cover  the  shellfishes'  mantle,  that 
this  tissue  that  extends  over  the  inner 
surface  of  the  shell.  When  the  irritation 
of  a  pearl  oyster  stimulates  the  forma- 
tion of  a  seperate,  still  living  and  grow- 
ing section  of  this  tissue,  the  pearl  is  pro- 
duced in  its  varying  forms.  The  normal 
"mother-of-pearl"  has,  however,  its  own 
very  considerable  value  totalling  probably 
a  world  industry  of  $100  million  with  a 
total  import  into  the  United  States  in; 
1948  of  five  and  a  quarter  million  pounds- 
with  a  value  of  over  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion   dollars. 

Mother-of-pearl,  which  is  used  for  orna- 
mental  purposes   in   a   multitude   of  ways, 


Natural  Fresh  Water  Pearl.  This  micro- 
scopic view  of  a  thin  section  of  a  natural 
fresh  water  pearl  (this  example  happens  to 
be  rather  oblong  In  shape)  shows  how  these 
pearls,  derived  from  fresh  water  mussels, 
register  annual  rings  of  growth.  This  speci- 
men was  evidently  entering  upon  its  sixth 
year.  (Original  photograph  by  courtesy  of 
Dr.    A.    E.    Alexander,    Assistant    Treasurer, 

Tiffany  &  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

is  derived  from  many  oyster  shells  besides 
those  of  the  pearl  oyster.  The  exquisite 
brilliance  of  the  surface  is  due  not  to  any 
pigments  being  present  but  to  a  physical 
"light  interference"  phenomenon  caused 
in  turn  by  the  fact  that  the  shell  is  de- 
posited   in    exceedingly   thin    plates   which 


Natural  Salt  Water  Pearl.  The  microscopic 
section  of  the  salt  water  pearl  here  shown 
is  obviously  laid  down  from  center  to  pe- 
riphery in  thin  layers.  The  initial  Irritating 
organism  (probably  a  parasitic  flatworm) 
had  evidently  disintegrated  leaving  no  record. 
(Original  photograph  by  courtesy  of  Dr.  A.  E. 
Alexander,  Assistant  Treasurer,  Tiffany  & 
Company,   New  York,   N.  Y.) 

overlap  and  with  the  growth  of  the  shell 
cause  zigzag  exposure  of  their  edges  (in 
the  case  of  the  pearl,  these  thin  plates, 
called  laminae,  expose  no  edges  and,  there- 
fore, the  pearl  does  not  show  the  soap 
bubble-like  color  range  of  mother-of- 
pearl).     The    thinness   of   these   layers,   as 


Here  are  shown  four  X-ray  diffraction  photographs  differentiating  natural 

from   cultured   pearls.    The  gems  are  of  approximately  similar  size.    The  two 

upper  X-rays  are  of  natural   pearls  and  exhibit  the  peculiar  "sun  ray"  effect, 

whereas  the  two  lower  photographs  are  Japanese  cultured  pearls  showing  the 

characteristic   "cross"    pattern. 


k 


(Original  photographs  by  courtesy  of  Dr.  A.  E.  Alexander,  Assistant  Treasurer, 
Tiffany  &  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 


Japanese  Cultured  Pearl.  The  line  of  de- 
markatlon  between  the  chemically  treated 
artifical  mother-of-pearl  and  the  actual  rela- 
tively thin  layer  of  true  pearly  substance  is 
clearly  shown,  revealing  that  only  one- 
seventh  of  the  substance  in  even  this  section 
Is  really  pearl.  Such  Investigation  by  micro- 
scopic sectioning,  which  necessarily  destroys 
the  objects,  Is  fortunately  not  the  only  avail- 
able method  since  accurate  Identification  of 
natural  and  cultured  pearls  can  be  accom- 
plished by  X-ray  diffraction  methods  here 
illustrated.  (Original  photograph  by  courtesy 
of  Dr.  A.  E.  Alexander,  Assistant  Treasurer, 
Tiffany  &  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

revealed  by  one  study  of  one  species  of 
mother-of-pearl  producing  shell,  ranged 
from  four  two  hundred  and  fifty  thous- 
andths of  an  inch  to  six  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousandths  of  an  inch. 

The  term  Oriential  Pearl  is  correctly 
restrirted  to  pearls  that  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  Persian  Gulf  and,  also,  in 
smaller  measure,  from  the  waters  of  Cey- 
lon. These  are  all  excessively  rare  and  are 
not  created  by  any  device  of  artificial  man- 
agement. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  until  the  advent  of 
cultured  pearls  (which  will  presently  be 
discussed)  a  person  could  pay  $50,000  for 
a  single  pearl.  The  matching  of  a  string 
of  pearls  was  a  matter  of  extreme  com- 
plexity. It  established  the  fantastic  price 
of  half  a  million  dollars  for  a  single  pearl 
necklace.  Pearl  values  depend  upon  color, 
which  ranges  from  the  familiar  and  ex- 
quisite gray  glow  to  pink  to  completely 
black.  Pearl  collars,  like  pearl  necklaces, 
are  made  up  of  matched  gems.  The  degree 
of  care  of  their  choosing  may  pei-haps  be 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  regal  pearl 
collar,  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches  long, 
consists  of  twenty-three  rows  of  pearls 
and  is  often  composed  of  over  two  thous- 
and individual  pearls. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  discourse 
is  to  set  down  for  the  record  the  fraudu- 
lent fashion  in  which  the  Japanese  have 
deluded  the  world  into  believing  that  cul- 
tivated pearls  are  the  equivalent  of  nat- 
ural  pearls. 

The  writer  has  had  many  direct  contacts 
over   a    long   period    of   time    with    people 
who    operate    these    Japanese*  enterprises. 
(Continued  on  Page  25) 


FEDERATION  FOR  WILDLIFE  COMMISSION 


By  Mel  Washburn 

Director,  Education  and  Publicity 

Division  of  Department  of  Wild 

Life  and  Fisheries 


A. 


LT  THE  recent  annual  convention  of  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  held  in  Alex- 
andria, the  proposal  to  revamp  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  was  the  principal  topic  of  dis- 
cussion. The  Federation's  original  plan  for 
a  commission  to  administer  this  department 
came  in  for  almost  as  much  revamping  as 
that  proposed  for  this  state  agency.  At  the 
final  business  session,  however,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  recommending  to  the  State 
Legislature  that  the  present  administrative 
setup  of  the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  be  changed  to  a  seven-man  com- 
mission and  an  executive  director  to  work 
under  this  body.  A  special  committee  with 
State  Representative  W.  J.  Cleveland,  of 
Crowley,  as  chairman,  was  named  to  work 
with  the  legislative  leaders  in  steering  the 
new  bill,  when  it  was  drawn,  through  the 
legistlature. 

The  bill  as  outlined  by  the  Federation's 
resolution  proposes  to  establish  a  seven- 
man  commission  named  by  the  governor 
from  names  submitted  by  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Federation,  these  seven  men  to 
serve  staggered  terms  beginning-  at  one  to 
seven  years  each,  and  they  in  turn,  to  name 
the  executive  director  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  De- 
partment. In  other  words,  the  executive 
director  is  to  serve  at  the  sole  pleasure  of 
the  seven-man  commission. 

The  convention  delegates  also  voted  to 
recommend  several  changes  in  the  hunting 
seasons,  bag  limits  and  regulations  of  game 
and  fish  laws. 

Migratory  waterfowl  was  the  most  con- 
troversial subject  and  a  resolution  asking 
a  January  5  closing  date  was  finally  ap- 
proved after  considerable  debate  from  the 
floor,  with  the  length  of  the  season  to  be 
determined  by  Federal  regulations  which 
govern  the  taking  of  migTatory  waterfowl. 

The  convention  also  recommended  that 
the  squirrel  season  should  open  October 
15,  and  run  through  January  1,  1953,  with 
a  bag  and  possession  limit  of  six.  A  reso- 
lution also  was  adopted  urging  that  the 
rabbit  season  run  from  October  15  to 
February  1,  1953. 

The  delegates  also  approved  an  open 
season  on  deer  identical  with  the  season 
just  passed,  with  hunting  permitted  Nov- 
ember 15  to  December  1,  and  December 
15  to  January  1,  in  a  split  season.  A  split 
season  was  also  recommended  for  doves, 
starting  September  15,  and  January  1.  The 


New  officers  elected   by  the   Louisiana  Wildlife   Federation  at  their  recent  convention 
in   Alexandria,    La.    Left  to    right  they   are:    Larry    Louviere    of    Lafayette,    La.,   secretary; 
Wesley  Sentell,  of  Hodge,  La.,  vice-president;  Jerry  Besson,  Baton  Rouge,  re-elected  presi- 
dent;  and  A.  K.  Northrup,  of  New  Orleans,  treasurer. 

— Photo  by  Hurley  Campbell. 


resolution  on  the  quail  season  was  that  it 
open  December  1  and  run  to  February  20. 
The  convention  delegates  also  voted  to 
raise  the  price  of  the  resident  hunting  li- 
cense to  $2.00,  instead  of  $1.00,  and  that 
25  cents  of  this  amount  be  dedicated  to 
Ducks  Unlimited  and  75  cents  to  state-wide 
enforcement  purposes. 

It  was  also  recommended  that  additional 
teeth  be  put  into  the  enforcement  of  fish 
and  game  laws  by  enacting  a  mandatory 
suspension  of  licenses  for  one  year  on  any 
conviction  of  game  law  violations.  This 
proposal  would  also  permit  seizure  of  all 
equipment  used  in  such  violations. 

Jerry  Besson,  of  Baton  Rouge,  was  re- 
elected president  of  the  Federation  for  a 
second  one-year  term.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Federation  that  a  pres- 
ident has  been  re-elected  to  succeed  him- 
self. Other  ofiicers  elected  were:  N.  W. 
Sentell,  of  Hodge,  La.,  who  was  elected 
vice-president;  Larry  J.  Louviere,  of  La- 
fayette, was  elected  secretary;  and  A.  K. 
Northrup,  of  New  Orleans,  was  elected 
treasurer. 

The  first  general  discussion  on  the  pro- 
posed fish  and  game  commission  was  held 
during  an  executive  meeting  of  members 
of  the  Federation's  board  of  directors  on 
opening  day  of  the  convention.  During 
that  session,  the  original  proposal  that  such 
a  commission  be  made  up  of  two  members 
of  the  clergy,  two  college  professors,  two 
businessmen,  and  two  members  at  large, 
came  in  for  a  heated  argument,  with  the 
result  that  a  committee  was  named  to  draft 
a  resolution  recommending  a  fish  and  game 
commission  to  the  next  regular  session  of 
the  Louisiana  legislature,  to  be  held  in 
May. 

The  resolution,  finally  drafted  by  this 
committee,  proposes  a  constitutional 
amendment  subject  to  the  approval  of 
Governor-designate  Kennon's  legislative 
writers,   which    must   receive    a   two-thirds 


vote  of  the  legislature  itself,  and  a  major- 
ity vote  of  the  people  at  the  November 
general  election,  before  it  could  become 
finally  effective.  It  provides  for  a  seven- 
man  commission  to  take  over  the  policy- 
making and  bugetary  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  now 
administered  by  a  single  commissioner. 
Membership  on  the  commission,  with  orig- 
inal terms  of  one  to  seven  years  for  the 
seven  members,  provides  the  body  be 
formed  on  the  basis  of  one  from  the  fur 
industry,  one  from  the  commercial  fish 
industry,  (including  oysters  and  shrimp) 
and  five  members  at  large,  from  geographi- 
cal sections  of  the  state  not  coincidental 
with  commercial  or  other  political  sub- 
divisions. 

Since  the  action  of  the  Louisiana  Wild- 
life Federation  urging  such  a  commission 
there  has  been  an  increasing  wave  of  dis- 
cussion throughout  the  state  as  to  the 
pros  and  cons  of  such  a  change. 

Arthur  Van  Pelt,  dean  of  all  Southern 
outdoor  writers,  whose  column  "All  Out- 
doors" appears  regularly  in  the  New  Or- 
leans Times  Picayune  and  in  many  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  throughout  the 
state,  had  this  to  say  in  his  column  appear- 
ing in  the  Times  Picayune  on  March  9 : 

"The  administration  of  a  complex  or- 
ganization, such  as  is  the  Louisiana  de- 
partment of  wildlife  and  fisheries,  is  a 
big  and  important  job.  In  no  state  of 
the  Union  are  there  more  varied  problems 
constantly  appearing,  each  calling  for  de- 
cision and  action.  The  department  is  made 
up  of  many  divisions,  each  with  its  own 
work.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
fish  and  game,  oysters  and  water  bottoms, 
furs  and  refuges,  water  pollution,  law  en- 
forcement, biology,  education  and  public- 
ity, and  licenses,  in  addition  to  the  audit- 
ing and  legal  departments.  Heads  of  all 
divisions  are,  and  have  for  many  years 
been,  under  the  direct  supervision  and 
direction  of  a  commissioner;  a  single  head 


to   a   great   and   important   branch   of   the 
state's  government. 

"It    is    a    job    that    calls    for    an    ex- 
ecutive     head     armed      with      personal 
knowledge  and  experience  in   the  field 
of   outdoor   sports   and    of    the   wildlife 
forms    that    are    the    basis    of    many    of 
the    state's    very    important    industries. 
It  is   not  a  job   for  any   group   of  men 
untrained       in       the       problems       with 
w^hich     they     will     be     faced     and     on 
which    they    must    render    decisions. 
"Announcement   made   by    Lt. -Gov. -Des- 
ignate   C.     E.     Barham    is    to    the    effect 
that  legislation  has  been  drafted  to  abolish 
the   Louisiana   department  of  vs^ildlife   and 
fisheries    and    to    turn    over    to    a    group 
of   citizens   the    administration    of   the    di- 
vision.  This  commission   would   be   formed 
of    eight    members,    according    to    the    an- 
nouncement,  one   from   each   of   the   eight 
Louisiana    congressional    districts.    Similar 
plans  have  been  tried  out  in  many  of  the 
states.   Some   have   vrorked  well,   it  is   un- 
derstood, where  problems  faced  concerned 
mainly    fish    and    game.      In    many    other 
states,     difficulties    have     arisen,     usually 
coming  from  inability  to  get  all  members 
of    the    commission    together    at    the    very 
frequent    and    regular    intervals    necessary 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  organiza- 
tion.     Another   problem    cropping    up   has 
been    to    get    unanimity    of   minds    among 
so    many   so    as   to    arrive    at   satisfactory 
decisions." 

In  his  column  written  for  March  3  re- 
lease, for  Louisiana  newspapers  outside 
New  Orleans,  Mr.  Van  Pelt  had  this  to 
say: 

"Sportsmen  meeting  in  Alexandria,  La., 
March  7,  8,  and  9,  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation, 
will  be  faced  with  the  responsibility  of 
making  several  important  decisions. 
Among  these  is  the  future  of  game  man- 
agement and  of  conservation  of  the  State's 
game  and  fish  populations,  their  increase 
or  decrease.  They  must  decide  whether  to 
recommend  the  overthrow  or  the  continu- 
ance of  a  system  which,  during  the  past 
four  years,  has  made  notable  progress  in 
rehabilitating  many  of  the  game  species, 
once  so  abundant  but  which,  in  many 
cases,  had  vastly  diminished  in  numbers. 
"They  will  vote  for  or  against  a  pro- 
posal to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  group — 
possibly  of  widely  divergent  opinions — 
all  matters  of  policy  and  detail  regarding 
the  management  of  the  important  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  instead  of 
laving  a  single  experienced  head  to  the 
iepartment,  as  at  present.  It  is  not  within 
the  power  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, even  through  a  practically  unani- 
mous vote,  to  finally  decide  on  and  place 
in  operation  any  proposal  agreed  upon  at 
the  convention.  Such  action  must  come 
through  Legislative  routine,  but  recom- 
mendations by  the  Federation  membership 
will  undoubtedly  carry  weight  in  the  final 
decision. 

"Full  and  complete  consideration  should 


be  given  by  every  delegate  to  the  conven- 
tion, every  member  of  the  Legislature  and 
by  the  Governor  of  the  state  before  final 
action  is  taken.  The  history  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  especially  its  work 
and  accomplishments  during  the  past  four 
years  should  be  studied  carefully  and 
analyzed  with  thoroughness.  Vapid  charges 
fired  broadcast  to  convince  and  confuse 
the  uninformed  should  be  cast  aside.  Ac- 
tual facts  should  be  the  basis  for  all  de- 
cisions. 

"In  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  Louisi- 
ana's game  and  fish  populations  are  at  a 
higher  point  than  for  many  years.  Wild 
charges  that  wholesale  murder  of  game 
and  fish  is  ruining  hunting  and  fishing  in 
Louisiana  are  without  foundation.  The 
game  and  fish  restocking  program  carried 
on  by  the  Department  of  Wildlife  through- 
out the  past  four  years  has  been — and  is 
— successful.  Enforcement  records  show 
a  greater  number  of  arrests  made  for  vio- 
lations of  the  game  and  fish  laws  than 
during  any  prior  period  of  the  same  length, 
and  this  in  the  face  of  lower  bag  limits 
and  consequent  greater  provocation  for 
"cheating"  on  the  part  of  hunters  than 
ever  before  . 

"Deep  thought  should  be  given  by 
sportsmen  to  all  proposals  coming  up  for 
their  decision  at  the  coming  convention. 
The  subject  is  an  important  and  serious 
one." 

A  fact  finding  committee  of  the  Delta 
Democratic    Association    (the    Kennon    or- 


ganization in  New  Orleans)  began  an  all 
inclusive  research  on  the  Department  of 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  as  it  is  now  ad- 
ministered, holding  conferences  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  fisheries  industries,  the 
shrimp  industry,  the  oyster  industry  and 
members  of  sportsmen's  clubs.  This  com- 
mittee succeeded  in  developing  the  follow- 
ing compilation  of  facts  against  the  pro- 
posed commission  plan: 

"The  proposed  seven-man  fish  and  game 
commission  to  administer  the  Department 
of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  as  proposed  in 
a  resolution  by  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
Federation  presents  a  definite  danger  that 
is  very  likely  to  result  in  great  tragedy  for 
Louisiana's  wildlife  resources.  The  admin- 
istration of  a  complex  organization  such 
as  is  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries,  is  a  big  and  extremely 
important  job.  In  no  other  state  in  the 
union  are  there  more  varied  problems  con- 
stantly appearing,  each  calling  for  imme- 
diate decision  and  action,  and  in  no  other 
state  in  the  union  are  there  more  varied 
types  of  people,  each  interested  solely  in 
the   conditions   in   their   own   communities. 

"At  the  outset,  it  is  definitely  apparent 
that  members  composing  a  fish  and  game 
commission  selected  from  geographical 
districts,  would  be  diametrically  opposed 
to  each  other  because  of  the  type  of  people 
in  the  district  each  represents.  For  in- 
stance, there  are  the  hill  people  of  North 
Louisiana;  the  agriculturists  and  cattle 
raisers    of    Central    Louisiana;    the    Com- 


Lewis   Brown,   left,   president   of  the  Vernon    parish   Wildlife   League,   receiving  the 
membership    trophy,    won    by    his    organization    for   the    second    consecutive    year,    from 
Z.   F.   Roush,  president  of  the   Lake   Charles  Conservation   Club,  at  the   recent   Louisiana 
Wildlife  Federation  convention  in  Alexandria. 
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mercial  fisheries  industries  of  the  Gulf 
coast  parishes;  the  fur  industries  of  South 
and  Southwest  Louisiana;  each  a  separate 
and  distinct  type  of  Louisiana  population. 
No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  get  these 
various  types  of  people  to  agree  on  any 
one  proposal,  hence  men  representing 
these  various  types  would  be  continually 
at  loggerheads  with  each  other. 

"The  establishment  of  a  fish  and  game 
commission,  composed  of  members  recom- 
mended by  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion could  be  nothing  m'ore  than  a  group 
representing  a  very  small  minority  of  this 
state's  people.  According  to  the  1950  cen- 
sus, the  population  of  Louisiana  was  2,- 
683,516.  The  total  membership  of  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  is  approxi- 
mately 15,000,  and  not  all  of  this  mem- 
bership is  in  accord  with  the  fish  and 
game  commission  proposal.  It  is  at  once 
apparent  that  the  domination  of  the  pro- 
posed commission  would  not  represent  all 
of  the  people  of  Louisiana,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  is  to  be  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  upon  which  the  electo- 
rate must  vote  approval.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  explain  to  all  the  people  of  the 
state  the  far  reaching  results  of  such  a 
change. 

"The  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  ap- 
parently is  interested  solely  in  their  own 
rods  and  guns  and  what  they  may  be  able 
to  harvest  individually  of  the  State's  fish 
and  game  resources. 

"The  Department  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  is  made  up  of  many  divisions, 
each  with  its  own  individual  function. 
Among  these  are  the  fish  and  game  divi- 
sion, (the  only  division  of  this  state  ag- 
ency in  which  the  Federation  is  interested 
apparently)  the  oyster  and  waterbottoms 
division,  the  furs  and  refuges  division, 
the  division  of  law  enforcement,  the  divi- 
sion of  education  and  publicity,  the  divi- 
sion of  research  and  statistics,  the  division 
which  handles  licenses  and  severance  tax 
revenues,  the  division  which  handles  the 
auditing  and  financial  activities,  the  legal 
department,  the  department  of  biology,  the 
water  pollution  activities,  and  the  com- 
missioner is  also  chairman  of  the  Stream 
Control  Commission  and  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  State  Parks.  Heads  of  all  these 
divisions  are,  and  have  for  many  years 
been,  under  the  direct  supervision  and  di- 
rection of  a  commissioner;  a  single  head 
to  a  great  and  important  agency  of  the 
state's   government. 

"It  is  a  job  that  calls  for  an  effective 
head,  armed  with  personal  knowledge  and 
experience  in  the  field  of  outdoor  sports, 
and  of  the  wildlife  forms  that  are  the 
basis  of  many  of  the  state's  very  impor- 
tant industries.  It  is  not  a  job  for  any 
group  of  men  untrained  in  the  problems 
with  which  they  will  be  faced  and  on 
which  they  must  render  IMMEDIATE  and 
far-reaching  decisions. 

"A  fish  and  game  commission  comprised 
of  seven  men,  with  five  of  the  seven  com- 


Johnny  Lynch,  of  Abbeville,  La.,  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild  Life  Service  biologist  of  th3 
Mississippi  Flyway;  and  Wm.  T.  Davis,  supervisor  of  game  management  for  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for  this  region,  at  the  recent  annual  convention  of  the  Loui- 
siana   Wildlife    Federation,    where    both    were    speakers    in    conjunction    with    the    new 

movie  "Behind  the   Flyways'  made   under  the  supervision  of  their  department. 
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ing  from  specified  geographical  areas,  one 
from  the  fishing  industries,  and  one  from 
the  fur  industries,  explains  at  once  that 
such  a  commission  would  be  only  inter- 
ested in  what  effects  the  sportsman  in  his 
seeking  for  rod  and  gun  pleasures.  With 
only  one  man  representing  the  fishing  in- 
dustries and  one  representing  the  fur  in- 
dustries, these  two,  representing  the  far 
greater  important  phases  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  would 
be  in  a  sad  minority  and  even  the  selec- 
tion of  these  two  could  not  possibly  repre- 
sent the  far  reaching  branches  of  either  of 
these  industries.  It  is  almost  a  certainty 
that  a  man  to  represent  the  fisheries  in- 
dustries would  come  from  the  packing  or 
distributing  end  of  the  industry,  and  the 
shrimper,  oysterman  and  commercial  fish- 
erman would  have  NO  representation. 
There  is  always  a  conflict  between  the 
source  of  supply  and  the  processing  end 
of  this  industry,  and  the  same  holds  true 
in  the  fur  industry.  It  is  almost  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  a  man  would  be  selected 
for  the  proposed  commission  from  among 
the  fur  dealers,  and  some  15,000  fur  trap- 
pers would  have  no  voice  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  so  vital  to  them. 

"Just  how  important  proper  represen- 
tation of  the  shrimp  industry  is  to  the 
shrimpers  themselves,  can  be  seen  when 
it  is  estimated  that  approximately  35,000 
persons  of  Louisiana  are  dependent  solely 
on  shrimp  fishing  for  a  livelihood.  This 
does  not  include  the  men  and  women,  and 
their  families,  whose  livelihood  comes  from 
the  shrimp  processing,  canning,  picking 
and    distribution    of    the    shrimp    industry. 

"The  same  is  true  in  the  oyster  division 
and  approximately  the  same  number  of 
people  are  dependent  on  the  oyster  indus- 
try in  this  state. 


"The  Louisiana  shrimp  industry  is  the 
greatest  in  the  world,  not  only  in  value  of 
the  shrimp  harvest  annually,  but  in  the 
number  of  Louisianians  dependent  upon  it 
for  their  livelihood.  This  vast  number  of 
people  includes  not  only  the  shrimp  fisher- 
man himself  and  his  dependents,  but  all 
others  who  are  directly  connected  with  this 
industry  including  transportation,  boat 
builders,  manufacturers  of  fishing  gear, 
processors,  canners,  shippers,  dealers,  both 
wholesale  and  retail,  and  all  the  other 
varied  activities  that  must  be  considered. 
It  hardly  seems  possible  that  such  an  indus- 
try should  be  jeopardized  by  an  unwieldly 
and  improperly  balanced  fish  and  game 
commission.  For  three  years  the  commis- 
sioner of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  has  had 
funds  set  aside  for  the  establishment  of  a 
director  to  concern  himself  solely  with  the 
commercial  end  of  the  fisheries  industries. 
But  during  all  that  time  he  has  not  been) 
able  to  find  a  man  with  suitable  knowledge 
of  the  industries,  and  a  man  who  could  be 
trusted  to  administer  it  impartially  and 
honestly. 

"When  it  is  considered  that  Louisiana's 
annual  shrimp,  fish,  oyster,  and  fur  crops 
run  into  many  millions  of  dollars,  it  ap-* 
pears  to  be  a  great  hazard  to  jeopardize 
the  future  of  these  industries  by  a  com- 
mission composed  of  five  sportsmen  and 
only  two  from  the  industries  themselves, 
with  these  two,  no  doubt  coming  from  the 
marketing  branch. 

"The  menhaden  fishing  industry,  only 
recently  begun  in  Louisiana  waters,  has  in 
itself  become  a  multi-million  dollar  instil 
tution,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  membeii 
of  a  proposed  commission  would  even  kno'W 
what  a  menhaden  was,  let  alone  be  capable 
of  administering  such  a  natural  resource 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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A  KEYNOTE  warning  of  what  happens 
'hen  calculating  bureaucrats  step  in,  has 
een  sounded  in  Colorado  which  should 
3rve  warning  on  sportsmen  everywhere, 
lat  their  favorite  streams,  or  "grounds," 
re  in  danger,  whenever  these  bureau  chief- 
lins  swing  their  "undefined"  stick — if 
ley  get  away  with  their  methods  in  regu- 
iting  Grandby  Dam. 

"Without  actually  dynamiting,  the  Bu- 
eau  of  Reclamation,  Department  of  the 
nterior,  has  damaged  or  destroyed  100 
liles  of  Colorado's  best  trout  streams.  It's 
one  it  with  callous  indifference.  It's  flouted 
■ongressional  mandates  to  protect  recrea- 
ional  and  fishing  values  in  that  river," 
ays  Arthur  H.  Carhart,  in  the  March  issue 
f  Sports  Afield,  "If  they  get  away  with 
(lis  flagrant  performance,  it  will  set  a  pat- 
ern.  Sooner  or  later  they'll  deal  the  same 
ose  to  your  favorite  flshing  stream  if  they 
re  not  brought  to  account  for  their  acts 
t  Grandby  Dam  in  Colorado,"  says  Car- 
art. 

Mr.  Carhart,  a  veteran  in  the  field  of 
onservation   and   a   tireless   fighter   to   in- 


crease its  advancement,  points  out  that, 
"your  favorite  stream  probably  is  on  the 
books  for  some  future  'development'." 

The  dam,  which  was  appraised  at  $44 
million  and  will  now  cost  $200  million,  was 
intended  to  turn  the  desert  into  glowing 
bloom.  The  project  was  supposed  to  sup- 
plement water  supply  for  700,000  acres, 
one  foot  deep.  Reclamation  now  states 
that  its  supply  will  be  able  to  cover  the 
estimated  area  with  only  five  inches  of 
water. 

This  would  not  be  enough  water  to 
irrigate  the  type  of  land  in  Colorado. 

"Actually,"  Mr.  Carhart,  in  further  ex- 
plaining the  construction  of  the  project, 
writes,  "the  Big-T  is  predominantly  a 
hydroelectric  power  project.  It  is  expected 
to  deliver  500,000  kilowatt  hours  of  elec- 
tric enei'gy  annually.  That's  a  lot  of  power, 
but — 

"A  public  utility  company,  in  the  same 
area,  has  just  put  into  operation  a  steam- 
powered  electric  plant,  at  a  cost  of  $23 
million,  that  will  deliver  over  twice  the 
annual  firm  power  expected  from  the  Big-T 
hydroelectric  plants.    Authoritative  inform- 


ants say  that  the  utility  company  can  sell 
electric  energy  at  a  little  more  than  half 
of  what  honestly  should  be  the  charge  for 
the  Federal  power,  and  still  make  a  profit." 

However,  Mr.  Carhart's  argument  is  basi- 
cally against  the  regulation  of  water  al- 
lowed the  fishing  streams  and  the  condition 
of  the  streams  as  a  result  of  the  bureau- 
crats' flaunting  of  Congressional  mandates. 

The  construction  and  all  regulations  for 
the  construction  of  the  project  are  regu- 
lated by  Congressional  Document  80: 

"One  of  the  objectives  in  planning  and 
operating  the  Big-T  shall  be  'to  preserve 
flshing  and  recreational  facilities'  of  the 
Colorado  River.  In  another  section  it  de- 
clares: 'The  project  and  all  its  features 
shall  be  operated  in  a  manner  ...  to 
provide  the  water  to  preserve  at  all  times 
that  section  of  the  Colorado  River  between 
the  reservoir  to  be  constructed  near  Grand- 
by and  the  mouth  of  the  Eraser  River  (a 
tributary  entering  about  eight  miles  below 
the  dam)  as  a  live  stream,  and  also  to 
insure  an  adequate  supply  for  irrigation, 
for  sanitary  purposes,  for  the  preservation 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 


"The  high  deer  population  in 
the  Madison-Tensas  area  forces 
deer  to  feed  on  pasture  and  win 
ter  cover  crops.  This  indicate; 
that  the  area  is  approaching  ove 
population  and  no  doubt  the  cro|! 
damage  will  be  frequent.  Trap] 
ping  in  these  areas  is  one  way  t< 
help  reduce  such  populations  be, 
sides  being  a  source  of  deer  foi 
restocking  unpopulated  range. 


The  wild  turkeys  pictured  her 
are  flocks  of  restocked  birds  1 
Tensas  and  Madison  Parishes 
caught  by  the  photographer  afte 
he  had  built  a  blind  and  waite 
hours  for  them  to  come  out  t 
feed. 

All  Photos  by  Edouard  Morga 
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YES!  WE'RE  TRAPPING  DEER  IN  LOUISIANA 


vLTHOUGH  it  is  not  genei-ally  known, 
he  Federal  Aid  Section  of  Louisiana's 
lepartment  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  has 
een  successfully  trapping  native  deer  and 
loving  them  about  the  State.  During  the 
ast  three  years,  more  than  160  deer  have 
een  caught  and  released  in  new  areas. 

Usually  when  this  fact  becomes  known 
3  members  of  the  sporting  fraternity  or 
he  public  in  general,  a  shower  of  questions 
nd  awe  struck  statements  decends  upon 
liose  concerned  with  the  project.  These 
iclude  such  statements  as  "Trapping 
eer?";  "I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing!"; 
I  don't  see  how  you  do  it";  "What  kind 
f  a  trap  do  you  use?";  "What  do  you 
atch  them  for?";  "Aren't  deer  dangerous 
D  handle?" 

In  some  instances,  although  rarely  verb- 
bly  expressed,  it  is  apparent  that  John  Q. 
'ublic  just  plain  doubts  that  deer  can  be 
uccessfully  trapped  and  handled.  Because 
f  this,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  with 
ts  accompanying  photographs  to  tell  and 


By  Lyie  S.  St.  Amant  and 
Carroll  J.  Perkins 


Lyle  S.  St.  Amant,  Assistant  Co- 
ordinator, Federal  Aid;  Super- 
visor of  Research  Projects,  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries. 
Carroll  J.  Perkins,  Supervisor  of 
Federal  Aid  Development  Proj- 
ects, Department  of  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries. 


show  the  sportsmen  of  Louisiana  how  deer 
are  being  successfully  trapped  in  this  State 
and  the  value  of  this  trapping  program  in 
the  long  range  management  of  Louisiana's 
deer  herds. 

The  trapping  and  transplanting  of  deer 
has  been  successfully  done  by  many  states 
in  managing  their  deer  herd,  but  it  takes 
a  considerable  amount  of  experience  and 
hard  work  to  make  it  a  success.  Texas  and 
Arkansas  have  been  unusually  successful 
with  this  method  of  repopulating  deer 
range.   In  most  cases,  deer  were  trapped  on 


over  populated  or  heavily  populated  areas 
and  moved  to  areas  when  the  breeding 
population  was  sparse  or  absent.  Then  with 
good  protection  and  time  enough  to  breed, 
it  was  not  many  years  before  new  areas 
could  be  open  to  shooting. 

The  history  of  the  deer  trapping  effort 
in  Louisiana  goes  back  three  years  to  Com- 
missioner Ernest  S.  Clements'  start  of  his 
restocking  program  and  the  beginning 
of  Federal  Aid  Project  14-D  in  1948. 
This  project,  under  the  leadership  of 
C.  J.  Perkins,  now  supervisor  of  all  Fed- 
eral Aid  Development  Projects,  and  F.  D. 
Hollis,  Field  Biologist,  trapped  deer  on 
the  estate  of  Mr.  Glenn  Shadow  near 
Ruston,  Louisiana.  This  private  estate,  sur- 
rounded by  a  deer  proof  fence  had  become 
over  populated  with  deer  and  it  became 
necessary  for  Mr.  Shadow  to  remove  some 
of  them.  This  trapping  effort  proved  so 
successful  that  the  project  was  then  ex- 
tended to  trapping  on  Marsh  Island,  a  State 
Refuge;  to  Chico  Park,  another  State  Ro- 
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fuge;  and  to  Zemurray  Park  and  Frost 
Park,  two  private  estates  near  Hammond 
and  Shreveport,  respectively.  As  trapping 
was  extended,  Mr.  Hollis  assumed  leader- 
ship of  the  project  with  Biologist  Kenneth 
Smith  as  assistant.  Perkins  became  super- 
visor of  all  development  including  deer 
trapping.  Since  July  1,  1951,  all  deer 
trapping  has  been  included  as  part  of  Fed- 
eral Aid  Project  23-D  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Perkins  with  either  Biologists 
Rowland  Vernon  or  F.  D.  Hollis  in  charge 
of  the  actual  trapping. 

In  the  earlier  trapping  efforts,  much 
experience  was  gained  by  the  biologist  re- 
garding trap  types,  bait,  and  methods  of 
banding  deer.  One  thing,  however,  became 
all  too  apparent  and  that  was  that  even 
with  know-how  and  hard  work  few  deer 
would  be  caught  unless  the  population 
was  high,  food  scarce,  and  a  relatively 
large  area  was  available  for  trapping.  With 
this  in  mind.  Commissioner  Ernest  S. 
Clements  and  Major  James  Brown  were 
able  to  obtain  the  excellent  cooperation 
of    Messrs.    J.    W.    McLemore,    Sr.,    D.    H; 


Allen,  John  Olvey,  Jr.  and  D.  G.  Hammond 
of  Madison  Parish,  who  have  allowed  the 
Department  to  set  up  trapping  operations 
on  their  heavily  stocked  lands. 

Since  these  lands  are  in  an  area  where 
hunting  occurs  during  open  season,  only 
does  are  being  transported  to  new  areas 
while  all  bucks  caught  are  tagged  and  re- 
leased. Trapping  was  begun  in  Madison 
Parish  on  February  8,  1952,  and  proved 
immediately  successful.  In  only  seven  trap- 
nights  more  than  50  deer  were  taken  which 
represents  nearly  30%  of  the  total  catch 
since  the  start  of  the  project.  This  clearly 
indicates  two  points; 

(1)  Deer  can  be  caught  in  considerable 
numbers  where  populations  are  high. 

(2)  Madison  Parish  has  an  exceptionally 
large   deer  population. 

The  results  of  deer  trapping  in  Louisiana 
is  summarized  in  Table  I.  From  the  table, 
it  may  be  determined  the  total  number  of 
deer  trapped,  the  buck-doe  and  young-old 
ratios  and  the  points  of  release.  The  data 
has   been    divided    into    those    collected   in 


unhunted  as  opposed  to  hunted  areas.  Al- 
though there  is  not  sufficient  data  presented 
here  to  be  reliable,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  approximately  twice  as  many  does 
than  bucks  were  caught  in  hunted  areas 
while  approximately  the  same  number  oJ 
each  were  caught  in  unhunted  areas.  This 
would  tend  to  indicate  that  in  unhuntec 
deer  herds  the  buck-doe  ratio  is  1 :1  whil<! 
in  hunted  herds,  exposed  to  a  selective 
killing  of  bucks,  the  ratio  is  distorted  witl 
does  being  in  the  majority  by  2  or  3  to  1 
It  may  also  be  significant  that  the  young 
old  ratio  is  different  in  hunted  and  un. 
hunted  areas. 

Of  considerable  public  interest  is  tb 
method  used  to  trap  deer.  Photograph 
I  through  VI  show  better  than  words  th' 
various  steps  in  trapping  and  handling  deer 

The  bait  used  varies  from  area  to  are; 
and  must  be  determined  by  trial  and  error 
Different  baits  used  include  apples,  corn 
soya  beans,  cotton  seed  meal  cakes  and  salt 
Deer  handled  as  depicted  here  are  no 
dangerous  to  the  trapper.  Except  fo 
scratched  and  skinned  hands  collected  dui 
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TABLE  I- 

-A  SUMMARY  OF  DEER  TRAPPING  RESULTS  IN  LOUISLVNA 

No. 

Type   Area 

Owner 

Total  No. 
Trapped 

Bucks 

Does 

Young 

Adult 

Release  point 

1 

300  A.-pine  hard- 
wood-fenced  estate — 
unhunted 

Glen  Shadow 

33 

14 

19 

12 

21 

Caldwell   Parish, 
Allen,    Beauregard 
Lincoln   Parishes 

2 

Chico    Park — state- 
owned — deer  in  small 
enclosure — not  hunted 

State  of 
Louisiana 

20 

12 

8 

11 

9 

Allen    Parish 

3 

PVost  Park 
pine — hardwood — 
75   A.   fenced — 
not   hunted 

Frost 

Industries 

Inc. 

22 

9 

13 

7 

15 

Union  Parish 

4 

Avery  Island 
hardwood   area 
private 

Mcllhenny 

8 

4 

4 

0 

8 

Livingston   Parish 
Rapides   Parish 

5 

Marsh   Island 
80,000  A.  marsh 
waterfowl   refuge 
not   hunted 

State  of 
Louisiana 

23 

8 

15 

12 

11 

Livingston   Parish 
Caldwell    Parish 
Rapides  Parish 

Total  on  unhunted  areas 

106 

47 

59 

42 

64 

6 

Zemurray   Park 
Pine,  hardwood 
private — fenced 
hunted 

Samual 
Zemurray 

11 

4 

7 

6 

5 

Livingston   Parish 

Madison  Parish 
Bottom   land 
hunted 

J.  W.  McLemore,  Sr. 
D.  H.  Allen 
D.  G.  Hammond 
John  Olvey,  Jr. 

53 

17* 

36* 

26 

27 

Jackson-Bienville 
Parish 

Total  on  hunted  areas 

64 

21      . 

43 

32 

32 

GRAND   TOTAL 

170 

68 

102 

74 

96 

Bucks  ear  tagged  and  released  in  same  area.  Does  transported  to  new  areas. 


ing  the  tagging  process,  there  is  no  dam- 
age done  to  the  handlers  because  the  deer 
are  never  touched. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  of  importance  that 
the  value  of  the  trapping  program  be  ex- 
amined. Since  deer  are  relatively  slow 
breeding  animals,  any  deer  management 
program  for  Louisiana  must  be  designed  to 
continue  over  a  period  of  ten  or  more 
years,  in  order  that  herds  can  be  estab- 
lished and  given  time  to  reach  shootable 
proportions  before  the  season  is  opened. 
On  the  other  hand,  once  a  deer  population 
becomes  high,  the  rate  of  increase,  although 
relatively  slow,  has  a  pyramiding  effect 
and  the  growth  of  the  population  is  soon 
faster  than  the  annual  harvest  can  counter 
balance.  When  this  occurs,  over  popula- 
tion, starvation,  crop  damage,  and  a  loss 
or  great  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  deer 
herd  is  likely  to  occur.  Good  game  manage- 
ment attempts  to  anticipate  such  conditions 
and  to  rectify  such  by  trapping  or  other 
means  of  relieving  the  strain  of  over  popu- 
lation. 


A  recent  survey  of  deer  conditions  in 
Louisiana,  carried  out  on  Pittman-Robert- 
son  Project  8-R,  indicates  certain  parts 
of  Louisiana  deer  range  to  be  heavily 
populated  and  possibly  approaching  over 
population.  (See  shade  areas  of  map)  while 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  range  in  the 
State  are  in  need  of  an  increase  in  breed- 
ing stock. 

Because  of  these  findings,  the  present 
trapping  program  along  with  the  purchase 
of  deer  from  other  states  was  inaugurated 
in  order  to  build  up  herds  in  sparsely  popu- 
lated areas.  Trapping  does  in  heavily 
populated  areas,  like  Madison  parish,  has 
many  advantages  for  the  local  land  owners 
and  hunters,  the  Department  of  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  and  the  hunters  in  other 
areas  of  the  State.  These  may  be  enumer- 
ated as  follows: 

1.  Trapping  in  heavily  populated  areas 
reduces  the  extent  of  over  population  and 
helps  to  delay  if  not  prevent  over  brows- 
ing. 


2.  Removal  of  deer  from  such  areas  de- 
creases crop  damage. 

3.  Removal  of  doe  deer  from  areas 
where  only  bucks  are  hunted  gives  a  better 
buck-doe  ratio  and  makes  hunting  better. 

4.  The  formation  of  new  herds  with 
these  trapped  deer  at  widely  scattered  sites 
over  the  State  reduces  outside  hunting 
pressure  on  any  one  area  and  gives  a  better 
distribution  of  game  for  all  hunters. 

5.  Deer  trapping  on  heavily  populated 
areas  in  Louisiana  is  the  most  economical 
means  of  securing  deer  to  new  herds. 

6.  Possibly  more  deer  can  be  trapped 
than  are  available  for  purchase,  provided 
ti'apping  can  be  continued  on  heavily  popu- 
lated areas. 

Yes!  We're  trapping  deer  in  Louisiana. 
After  three  years  we  have  the  experience, 
the  know  how,  the  equipment,  and  all  that 
is  needed  is  time,  deer,  and  the  cooperation 
and  .sfood  will  of  the  sportsmen  and  land- 
owners and  we'll  soon  have  shootable  deer 
herds  in  all  parts  of  Louisiana's  deer  range. 
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FIGURE  ONE — Typical  box  type  deer  trap  set  in  :_  - 
which  become  loose  and  allow  the  doors  to  fall  when  the  tr 
deer.  FIGURE  TWO — The  deer  is  run  from  the  sprung  tra 
men  are  needed  to  handle  this  operation.  Other  men  in  t 
Ear  tagging  each  catch  is  the  third  step  in  trapping.  This 
ing  end  of  the  crate.  Skinned  knuckles  and  scratched 
this  is  the  only  time  that  the  deer  is  touched  by  the  trap 
carrying  crate  is  loaded  on  a  jeep  for  transfer  to  a  truck  or 
the  carrying  crate  into  a  closed  hay  filled  box  on  the  back  of 
to  the  various  refuges  and  release  sites  over  the  State.  FIG 
owners    stop   to    talk    about   the   trapping    project   and   to   obse 


ality.  The  drop  type  doors  are  held  up  by  wires 
sprung.  Bait  is  placed  inside  the  trap  to  attract 
I  small   plywood   loading  crate.    Only  two  or  three 

ire  are    rnterested   spectators.    FIGURE    THREE 

plished  by  pulling  the  deer's  head  under  the  slid- 
lay  occur  in  this  part  of  the  operation  since 
•ing  the  entire  operation.  FIGURE  FOUR— The 
by  highway.  FIGURE  FIVE-The  deer  runs  from 
truck.  In  this  manner,  deer  are  safely  transported 
IX— A  group  of  interested  sportsmen  and  land- 
trapping  procedure. 


Seven  Jefferson  parish  deer  hunters  who  bagged  a  4-point  buck  at  Prairie  Papier. 
They  are,  front  row,  left  to  right;  Martin  Welp,  Buck  Arcement,  and  Norman  Callahan. 
Back    row,    left  to    right;    "Buddy"   Smith,    Bill    Hepting,    Daniel    Arcement    and    George 

Isenman. 


THE  BUCKSKIN  STORY 


By  Tom  Farley 


If  you  got  your  deer  last  season,  the 
Government  hopes  you  sold  the  hide  to 
some  tanner.  If  you -did,  you  contributed 
something  to   the   national   defense   effort. 

It's  a  strange-sounding  fact,  but  in  these 
atomic  days  the  armed  forces  are  using 
more  buckskin  for  clothing  troops  than 
at  any  time  in  the  past — including  the 
Revolutionary   War  days. 

Nearly  all  of  this  buckskin  for  the 
Army  is  going  into  arctic-type  mittens 
and  shooting  gloves.  The  Army  will  buy 
no  other  leather  for  this  use,  because 
buckskin  alone  combines  all  the  desirable 
characteristics — warmth,  durability,  and 
flexibility  when  cold  or  after  drying — 
essential  in  a  mitten  to  the  soldier's  well- 
being. 

The  Government  doesn't  broadcast  sta- 
tistics on  the  number  of  pairs  of  mittens 
it  has  bought  or  has  on  order.  Some  con- 
clusions about  the  huge  quantity  of  deer- 
hides  needed  can  be  drawn,  however,  from 
figures  supplied  by  the  Ripon  Knitting- 
Works,  of  Ripon,  Wis.  Ripon  is  one  of  the 
principal  manufacturers  of  mitts  for 
sportsmen  and  in   1951  their  glove  depart- 


ment used  more  than  207,000  square  feet 
of  buckskin,  chiefly  in  filling  Government 
orders. 

When  you  consider  that  the  average 
domestic  tanned  deerhide  that  Ripon  buys 
measures  about  7  square  feet,  you  realize 
that   plenty    of  hides   are   needed. 

Before  the  Government  became  such  a 
significant  customer  for  buckskin  mittens, 
Ripon  did  a  brisk  business  manufacturing- 
buckskin  gloves  for  sportsmen — who  de- 
manded them  for  the  same  good  reasons 
the  Army  does.  Then  for  a  time  earlier  in 
the  Korean  war,  the  sportsmen's  business 
had  to  be  curtailed  in  favor  of  the  mili- 
tary. The  Government  temporarily  placed 
rigid  restrictions  on  the  entire  output  of 
tanned  buckskin.  It  was  only  recently  that 
the  civilian  production  of  buckskin  gloves 
was  resumed  at  Ripon. 

One  factor  which  has  helped  the  supply 
situation  has  been  heavy  imports  of  deer- 
hides  from  practically  all  corners  of  the 
world.  This  hasn't  relaxed  the  Govern- 
ment's interest  in  the  hide  you  may  or 
may  not  have  turned  in.  The  National 
Production  Authority  points  out  that  a 
severe    shortage    may    develop    in    the    off- 


season   "if    the    Army's    needs    should    in- 
crease." 

According  to  several  leading  tanners, 
nearly  half  the  U.  S.  deerhide  supply  now 
comes  from  outside  the  country.  One  of 
the  biggest  deerhide  exporting  countries 
is  New  Zealand.  Another  is  Abyssinia,  in 
Africa.  Most  of  the  other  American  re- 
publics, including  Central  America,  but 
principally  Brazil  and  Peru,  ship  a  big 
percentage  of  their  deerhides  to  us. 

Figures  on  deerhide  imports  for  1950, 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  show  that  Brazil  was  our  larg- 
est single  supplier  with  231,359  skins. 
The  second  largest  supplier  was  China, 
with  177,816  skins.  Altogether — from  22 
countries  and  the  United  Kingdom — we 
imported  832,171  skins  in  1950.  Their 
total  value  was  slightly  more  than  one 
million  dollars.  The  best  prices  were  paid 
for  New  Zealand  and  Canadian  skins;  the 
poorest  (in  some  cases  less  than  50c  per 
hide)  prices  for  skins  from  Central 
America. 

An  experienced  leather  man  can  look 
at  a  buckskin  even  after  it  is  tanned  and 
usually  tell  you  where  it  came  from.  The 
supervisor  of  Ripon's  leather  department, 
Herman  Wittlief,  has  worked  with  buck- 
skin for  more  than  40  years. 

"New  Zealand  skins  are  quite  easy  to 
recognize,"  Wittlief  says.  "For  one  thing, 
they're  usually  bigger.  While  a  fair-size 
skin  from  a  deer  shot  in  the  States  usually 
measures  7  square  feet,  it's  not  unusual 
to  see  a  New  Zealand  skin  that  runs  20 
feet  or  more.  New  Zealand  skins  'feel' 
different,  too.  Their  surfaces  have  more 
of  a  grain  than  other  skins  have. 

"You  can  spot  Abyssinian  hides,  too. 
Again,  one  of  the  differences  is  size.  These 
are  the  smallest  hides  we  see;  usually 
they  are  only  4  or  5  square  feet." 

The  best  quality  skins  come  from  New 
Zealand,  and  from  northern  United  States 
and  Canada,  Wittlief  says.  These  finer 
grades,  which  Ripon  uses  in  all  gloves  and 
mittens,  cost  about  76  cents  a  square  foot. 
It's  posible  to  buy  buckskin  for  consid- 
erably less.  Hides  from  the  southern 
United  States  are  cheaper  and  generally 
not  in  as  good  shape  because  of  climate 
factors.  Just  like  any  of  the  fur-bearing 
animals,  Wittlief  points  out,  a  deer's  hide 
is  heavier  and  "prime"  if  taken  from  a 
colder  area.  For  this  reason,  hides  from 
Central  America  are  generally  considered 
lowest  of  all  in  quality. 

An  interesting  point  that  Wittlief  raises 
in  connection  with  New  Zealand  deer  is 
that  frequently,  he  says,  they  don't  show 
bullet  holes.  He  wonders  how  some  of  the 
hunters  down-under  make  their  deer  stand 
still  for  skinning. 

The  demand  for  buckskin  for  army  and 
civilian  use  will  have  some  effect  on  the 
price  you  can  expect  to  get  for  your  deer- 
hide, providing  you  have  taken  reasonable 
pains  with  it.  A  great  many  hunters  don't, 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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HUNGRY  GATOR 


By    DEV    KLAPP 

Reprinted  from  March,  1952,  issue 
Field  and  Stream  magazine. 


1  HE  LETTER  from  my  grandfather 
asked  me  up  for  a  two  weeks'  stay  at  his 
plantation  on  Lake  St.  John.  He  said  Eddie 
fames  had  something  special  in  the  way  of 
I  hunt  planned  for  me — a  try  at  running 
lown  "Big  Un,"  an  old  he-coon  big  as  a 
jobcat  and  sly  as  a  swamp  fox.  This  coon, 
ny  grandfather  said,  was  making  monkeys 
)f  half  the  dogs  around  Suck-Hole  Swamp. 
I  showed  the  letter  to  my  friend  Joe 
Small.  Joe  read  it  and  squinted  his  eyes  at 
me   in   a   calculating  way.   "Dev,"   he   said 


coaxingly,  "twenty  bucks  says  you  can't 
catch  that  coon!" 

Joe  will  bet  on  anything,  and  I  sort  of 
like  a  little  wager  now  and  then  myself. 
So  I  put  on  my  best  poker  face,  scratched 
my  chin  and  made  out  like  I  was  consider- 
ing. "Well,  okay,"  I  agreed  with  seeming 
reluctance,  "but  let's  make  it  interesting. 
How  about  fifty?" 

This  time  I  knew  I'd  win,  for  I  had  an 
ace  in  the  hole  that  Joe  didn't  know  any- 
thing  about— Eddie   James.     Half    Indian, 


half  Negro,  Eddie  had  been  my  friend  and 
guide  for  many  years.  He  knew  Suck-Hole 
Swamp  as  no  white  man  did,  and  with  his 
help  I  figured  Joe's  fifty  was  as  good  as  in 
my  pocket  right  then.  But  there  was  to  be 
a   complication   we   hadn't  counted   on. 

Three  days  later  Eddie  and  I  were  headed 
for  the  swamp  and  Big  Un,  the  old  he-coon. 
Suck-Hole  Swamp,  back  a  short  piece  from 
Lake  St.  John,  is  one  of  those  Louisiana 
swamps  you  read  about — where  anything 
can  happen,  and  often  does. 

The  gray  light  of  late  evening  changed 
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Ten-year-old  Jimmy  Cobb  with  his  string 
of  bass  taken  from  Black  Lake  near  Cou- 
shatta,  La.  These  fish  were  taken  the  second 
time  Jimmy  ever  fished  with  a  rod  and  reel, 
and  with  a  little  coaching  he  landed  every 
fish    he   hooked  except  one. 

to  night  as  soon  as  we  swept  aside  the  long 
streamers  of  Spanish  moss  and  plunged 
into  the  heavy,  steamy  tangle  of  vines  and 
trees.  Eddie  struck  a  match  and  lit  the  oil- 
soaked  wick  of  his  battered  tin  headlamp 
while  I  raked  mosquitos  oflf  my  arm  and 
face.  I  snapped  the  button  of  my  flash- 
light on  and  off  experimentally  and  found 
the  light  clear  and  strong. 

Weird  shadows  danced  along  ahead  of 
us,  over  the  ground  and  against  the  gnarled 
boles  of  great  cypress  and  tupelo  gums. 
Here  and  there  the  slick,  greasy-looking 
leaves  of  magnolia  trees  broke  up  the 
flickering  light  of  the  coal-oil  headlamp 
into  shiny  little  sparkles  between  the  long 
streamers  of  Spanish  moss  that  hung  like 
streaks  of  fog  all  around  us. 

We  had  three  dogs,  all  of  doubtful  line- 
age, but  lean,  long-earned  and  eager.  They 
got  right  down  to  business.  Becky  seemed 
to  be  the  accepted  leader.  She  was  an 
ugly,  blue-ticked,  big-headed  mutt  with  a 
long  ratlike  tail  that  had  a  tendency  to  curl. 
Ranging  ahead,  she  cast  about  over  a  wide 
area,  her  nose  close  to  the  evil-smelling 
earth,  reading  sign  and  looking  for  coon. 

I  shifted  my  .22  to  my  left  arm  and 
glanced  toward  the  highlighted  shadow 
that  was  Eddie's  face.  "Why  can't  anybody 
catch  old  Big  Un?"  I  asked  him. 

Eddie  shook  his  head  and  the  open  flame 
of  his  headlamp  flickered,  breaking  up  the 
shadows  around  us.  "Mr.  Dev,"  he  said, 
"that  ol'  coon  got  mo'  sense  than  any  man 
or  houn'  dawg  in  this  here  parish!" 

"What  happens  when  the  dogs  pick  up 
his  trail?  Like  Becky  here.  She  has  a 
mighty  good  nose.  Doesn't  seem  likely 
she'd  lose  a  trail  once  she  found  it,"  I 
reasoned. 

Eddie  chuckled  in  the  jolly  way  he  has. 


"If  Big  Un  can't  shake  'em  oflf,  he  heads 
for  the  split-open  cypress  down  by  the 
bayou  over  yonder.  Ain't  no  dawg  finds 
hide  nor  hair  of  him  after  that  coon  gets 
up  in  them  cypress  branches."  Eddie's  voice 
lowered  to  a  sepulchral  pitch,  and  he  went 
on :  "Some  folks  on  the  lake  figger  Big  "Un 
makes  himself  into  a  bat  and  flies  off  to 
hell  like  a  jay-bird  does  on  Friday — but  I 
don't  pay  no  mind  to  such  foolishment!" 

The  deeper  we  bored  into  the  swamp  the 
danker  became  the  air  and  the  more  vicious 
were  the  mosquitos  as  they  whined  and 
settled  over  my  unprotected  skin.  I  hate 
the  smell  of  citronella,  but  I  doused  my- 
self with  the  stinking  stuff.  The  pests 
didn't  appear  to  bother  Eddie  at  all; 
seemed  to  accept  him  as  a  swampbrother. 

One  of  the  hounds,  a  reddish  pup,  sud- 
denly set  off  down  one  of  the  many  paths 
winding  through  the  swamp.  He  was  rum- 
bling to  himself,  and  finally  opened  up 
with  a  long-drawn,  mournful  howl  that 
sounded  for  all  the  world  like  the  distant 
whistle  of  a  midnight  train.  But  the  trium- 
phant note  was  chopped  short  by  a  sur- 
prised  yelp   and   splash. 

"Fool  dog  done  fell  in  a  bog-hole!" 
Eddie  growled. 

My  light  showed  the  pup  wallowing  m 
a  pool  of  slimy  green  water.  Eddie  dragged 
the  mutt  to  solid  ground,  and  we  both 
jumped  back  in  time  to  avoid  the  shower 
of  putrid  water  that  he  shook  from  his  hide. 

We  went  on  for  another  mile,  dodging 
fat,  sluglike  moccasins  lying  at  intervals 
across  the  doubtful  trail.  The  snakes  on 
the  ground  didn't  bother  me  much,  as  I 
wore  tough  leather  boots,  but  I  watched  the 
shoulder  high  branches,  for  the  things 
have  a  nasty  habit  of  lurking  there  and 
dropping  on  a  man's  shoulder. 

The  hounds  weren't  doing  much  good. 
They  picked  up  several  leads  that  ended 
when  a  rabbit  bounced  away  or  a  deer 
jumped  from  its  bed.  This  seemed  to  be  a 
bad  night  for  coons. 

Then  Becky  got  a  noseful  of  good  hot 
stuflf  off  a  fresh  print  in  the  mud  that  was 
still  seeping  water.  It  looked  like  a  nice- 
sized  varmint.  Eddie  asked  whether  we 
should  waste  time  on  this  one,  or  go  on  to 
Big  Un's  stomping  grounds.  I  suggested 
that  we  tree  this  one  so  that  the  dogs  would 
sort  of  get  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and 
Eddie  admitted  that  might  be  a  good  idea. 

The  dogs  were  oflf  now.  We  heard  them 
talking  on  ahead.  Then  came  a  high,  exult- 
ant note  like  an  oflf-key  pipe  organ,  and 
Eddie  grinned.  "That's  Becky,"  he  ad- 
mitted proudly:    "She  done  treed!" 

We  didn't  have  far  to  go,  perhaps  a  quar- 
ter mile.  The  coon  was  up  a  tupelo  gum, 
and  the  hounds  were  jumping  and  yapping 
around  the  bole  of  the  tree.  We  looked  up, 
and  Eddie's  light  caught  the  coon's  eyes  and 
they  glowed  like  foxfire.  Eddie  chuckled 
as  he  watched  the  eager  red  pup  try  to 
climb  the  tree.  "That  coon  ain't  so  smart," 
he  remarked.  "If  it  was  Big  Un,  he'd  have 
shut  his  eyes  so  we  couldn't  light  him." 


I  threw  the  powerful  beam  of  my  flash- 
light up  into  the  branches,  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  coon  jumped  into  shape.  "That's 
why  I  brought  this  flashlight,"  I  said.  "Big 
Un  can't  get  away  from  this  even  if  he 
squeezes   both   eyes  shut!" 

We  waited  a  minute  or  two.  Then  I 
raised  my  .22  and  put  a  slug  between  the 
two  unwinking  eyes,  and  was  glad  to  see 
that  the  coon  seemed  dead  when  it  fell 
from  the  tree,  down  among  the  waiting 
dogs. 

Maybe  I'm  sqeamish,  but  I  don't  like  to 
watch  a  pack  of  dogs  worry  a  wounded 
coon.  The  coon  will  fight  to  the  last,  but 
there  is  always  an  expression  of  terror  in 
its  eyes  that  makes  me  feel  bad.  I  have 
scars  on  my  hands  now  from  wounds  in- 
flicted while  trying  to  save  fear-crazed 
coons  from   eager  hounds. 

We  hung  our  kill  up  high  on  a  limb  to 
keep  till  we  picked  it  up  later,  and  decided 
to  head  for  old  Big  Un's  stomping  grounds. 
Night  was  getting  on  by  now,  and  the 
swamp  began  to  come  alive.  A  short  dis- 
tance to  our  left  the  scummy  surface  of  a 
dead  lagoon  broke  into  sluggish  ripples  as 
a  dark  shape  drifted  lazily  toward  the 
shore-line.  My  flash  picked  out  the  glow- 
ing red  of  a  bull  gator's  eyes.  An  owl 
hooted  and  another  answered  far  off.  Miles 
deep  in  the  black  distance  another  alligator 
bellowed.  For  a  while,  as  we  trudged 
wearily  along,  there  was  only  the  normal 
beat  of  the  swamp. 

Then  suddenly,  from  far  ahead,  Becky 
yelped  and  all  other  sound  stopped  instant- 
ly. So  still  was  it  that  I  could  hear  Eddie's 
unhurried  breathing  as  he  froze  to  listen. 

"She's  picked  up  ol'  Big  Un,  shore  as 
shooting'!"  he  yelled.  Then  the  dogs'  voices! 
broke  out  in  a  bedlam  of  hot-trail  bugling,  j 

We  started  running.  My  flashlight  made; 
bright  splashes  of  yellow  light  on  the  pathj 
ahead  as  I  tried  to  keep  Eddie's  flickering, 
headlamp   in   sight  and   at  the   same  timei 


Nauman  Scott  111,  of  Alexandria,  La. 
showing  two  bass,  one  2'/^  pounds  and  thf 
other  slightly  less  than  two  pounds,  taker 
by    him    in    a    private    pond    near    Alexandria 
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watch  where  I  was  going.  The  sound  of 
the  dogs  was  getting  fainter  as  it  filtered 
back  through  the  tons  of  Spanish  moss. 
Goose-bumps  crawled  over  my  skin.  Ex- 
citement was  taking  hold  of  me  and  the 
years  were  slipping  away,  making  me  feel 
younger  than  I  had  for  ages. 

I  stepped  on  a  water  moccasin  and  felt 
it  squirm  under  my  boot.  Then  came  a 
sound  like  the  snap  of  a  rubber  band  as 
the  snake  struck  the  thick  leather.  It 
whipped  against  my  leg  as  I  ran,,  before 
its  fangs  loosened  to  the  ground.  Even 
this  didn't  bother  me. 

For  a  moment  the  hounds  were  quiet. 
I  almost  barged  into  Eddie's  back  when 
he  stopped  suddenly  to  listen.  Then  the 
racket  broke  out  again  and  Eddie  shouted 
over  his  shoulder,  "He's  taking  the  long 
way  round  to  the  split  cypress!"  and  went 
crashing  on  through  the  brush. 

All  at  once  a  thought  struck  me;  so  I 
pulled  Eddie  up  and  made  him  listen.  "You 
say  the  big  split  cypress  is  where  Big  Un 
loses   the    dogs?"   I   panted. 

Eddie  nodded. 

"Well,  listen,"  I  went  on.  "How  does 
this  sound?"  Then  I  outlined  the  thought 
that  had  come  to  me.  Why,  I  wanted  to 
know,  couldn't  one  of  us  go  around,  circle 
the  tree  and  see  what  happened,  and  in 
that  way  get  an  idea  how  the  coon  always 
managed  to  escape? 

Eddie  agreed  that  the  plan  might  work, 
though  it  had  been  tried  before.  But  we 
were  fortunate  this  time  that  we  were 
real  close  and  might  have  a  chance  to  get 
set  before  the  coon  reached  the  tree.  So 
Eddie  told  me  hurriedly  how  to  get  there. 
Following  Eddie's  directions,  I  circled 
antil  I  came  out  on  the  bank  of  the  bayou 
jeside  which  he  had  said  the  cypress  grew. 
Here,  as  he  mentioned,  I  found  shallows 
vhere  water  gurgled  over  down  logs  and 
)ther  jungle  trash,  and  could  be  waded. 
Splashing  across,  I  turned  and  hurried 
iown  the  bank  of  the  bayou,  watching  for 
;he  jagged  white  streak  that  marked  the 
iplit  cypress. 

The  lightning  scar  on  the  old  tree  stood 
)ut  vividly  in  the  pale  glitter  of  starlight 
hat  filtered  through  the  tree-tops.  The 
;ree  grew  on  high  ground  that  rose  a 
;heer  ten  feet  straight  up  from  the  water 
n  a  sort  of  cut-bank.  I  had  beaten  the 
logs  to  the  tree,  though  I  could  hear 
hem  coming  as  I  crouched  behind  the 
■otted   stump. 

The  tricky  old  coon  had  evidently  led 
-he  dogs  over  a  wide  circuitous  route  to 
■each  his  objective.  I  could  imagine  the 
frief  the  sly  rascal  must  have  given  our 
)oor  mutts.  An  old  coon  like  Big  Un 
vould  likely  empty  his  full  bag  of  tricks 
>efore  playing  his  final  hand. 

There  wasn't  much  more  than  faint 
tarlight  to  cut  the  inky  darkness,  but  it 
winkled  on  the  sluggishly  moving  water 
if  the  bayou.  As  I  sat  and  waited  I  lis- 
ened  to  the  swamp  talk  and  busy  bustling 
if   all   the    swamp    critters   going   through 


the  business  of  living  through  another 
night.  Though  turtles  plopped  off  stumps 
and  feeding  fish  made  snapping  noises 
along  the  water's  edge,  no  sound  came 
from  around  the  split  cypress  that  might 
be  coon  claws  climbing  rough  bark.  Owls 
hooted  and  fussed  up  and  down  the  swamp 
corridors,  and  once  a  rabbit  squalled  under 
some  predator's  claws,  but  so  far  Big  Un 
hadn't   arrived. 

Dimly,  against  the  starlit  water,  I  could 
see  the  long,  hanging  moss  and  in  the 
water  itself  a  regular  forest  of  cypress 
knees,  those  peculiar  upthrust  rootlike 
growths  that  are  always  clustered  around 
water  cypress.  I  had  never  seen  so  many 
in  one  place  before.  They  reminded  me, 
somehow,  of  the  stakes  that  natives  drive 
into  the  ground  to  make  elephant  pens, 
though  of  course  the  knees  were  a  lot 
smaller,  the  largest  being  not  over  eight 
or  ten  inches  in  diameter  and  not  more 
than  four  or  five  feet  high.  But  they  sure 
made  a  formidable  tangle. 

The  dogs  were  getting  closer  and  com- 
ing fast.  I  tensed  my  ear-drums  to  catch 
the  faintest  sound.  Keyed  up  as  I  was, 
the  grunt  that  exploded  at  the  water's 
edge  just  beneath  my  feet  made  me  jump. 
There  was  a  sort  of  gurgle  and  a  sloppy 
chopping  sound.  Then  I  could  see  a  dense 
moving  shadow  in  the  water  not  six  feet 
away.  A  hard  chill  ran  down  my  back 
and  the  pores  of  my  skin  bumped  up.  I 
was  looking  at  one  of  the  biggest  gators 
I'd  ever  seen  around  the  lake  or  Suck- 
Hole  Swamp,  but  so  far  the  saurian  didn't 
know  I  was  around. 

Then  a  scratching  sound  came  from 
across  the  way,  and  I  could  almost  see  the 
big  coon  shinnying  up  the  split  cypress. 
The  gator  must  have  heard  it  too,  for  he 
suddenly  froze  to  the  semblance  of  a  black 
log  floating  on  the  water.  The  dogs  were 
now  coming  swiftly  down  the  trail  after 
Big  Un  and  telling  the  world  about  it. 

How,  I  wondered,  was  I  going  to  catch 
the  coon  at  his  escape  stunt?  If  I  snapped 
on  my  light,  he'd  know  I  was  there  and 
the  whole  plan  would  fizzle.  And  to  make 
matters  woi-se,  I  discovered  that  the  view 
of  the  cypress  from  where  I  squatted  was 
anything  but  good.  A  great  tangle  of 
Spanish  moss  hung  from  a  limb  that 
drooped  from  the  cypress  out  over  the 
bayou.  This  moss  dipped  into  the  water 
and  screened  much  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  tree. 

While  I  was  trying  to  figure  how  I 
could  improve  the  situation  things  hap- 
pened with  breath-snatching  suddenness. 
The  dog's  yammering  was  almost  upon  us 
when  the  moss  dropping  from  the  cypress 
into  the  water  was  agitated  violently.  By 
now  the  moon  had  reached  such  a  height 
that  its  light  filtered  through  the  inter- 
locking greenery  above  and  bathed  every- 
thing in  a  soft  glow.  I  had  discovered  Big 
Un's   secret! 

Why  the  ruse  had  never  been  discov- 
ered   before     was    also    apparent.       As    I 


Don  White,  of  Shreveport,  La.,  with  a  six- 
pound  bass,  taken  from  a  small  stock  farm 
pond,  built  in  conjunction  with  the  depart- 
ment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  and  which 
proves  that  locally  stocked  ponds  can  provide 
good  fishing. 

watched  the  big  coon  let  himself  down  to 
the  water,  using  the  moss  as  a  sort  of  rope, 
I  realized  that  the  moss  was  not  only  an 
escape  means,  but  a  screen  as  well.  Unless 
someone  was  directly  across  the  stream 
as  I  was,  the  coon  couldn't  be  seen  from 
the   cut-bank  as  he  made  his  escape. 

Almost  without  sound  the  coon  dropped 
into  the  water.  Then  a  little  round  head 
bobbed  to  the  surface  and  started  floating 
downstream.  This,  I  thought,  was  about 
the  slickest  thing  I'd  ever  seen.  While  old 
Big  Un's  scent  was  strong  on  the  cypress 
trunk,  and  the  pursuing  dogs  were  jump- 
ing and  yapping  at  the  coon  they  thought 
was  above  them  in  the  cypress,  old  Big 
Un  would  be  putting  distance  between 
them — fast  and  leaving  no  telltale  scent. 
A  wise  old  coon  dog  might  keep  the  neigh- 
boring trees  under  a  watchful  eye,  and, 
seeing  no  attempt  at  escape  that  way, 
assume  the  quarry  hadn't  left  the  cypress. 

I  was  about  to  get  up  and  follow  Big 
Un  downstream  to  see  what  he  did  next 
when,  with  startling  suddenness,  the  huge 
gator  came  to  life  and  shot  into  the  stream 
with  the  swiftness  of  a  torpedo,  headed 
straight  for  the  swimming  coon.  I  could 
even  see  the  ugly  jaw  part-way  open  as 
he  neared  his  prey,  and  felt  a  savage  anger 
toward  the  vicious  devil. 

A  .22  slug  wouldn't  make  a  dent  in  the 
alligator's  tough  hide.  I  would  have  to  hit 
a  vital  spot  like  the  eye,  which  of  course 
was  impossible  in  such  poor  light.  But 
maybe  the  glare  from  my  flashlight  would 
scare  him  ofl'.  It  was  worth  a  try. 

As  the  bright  beam  of  light  lit  the  water 
and  the  forest  of  cypress  knees  with  a 
brilliant  glare  I  saw  Big  Un  lunging 
away  from  the  oncoming  death  with  des- 
perate effort.  In  a  matter  of  seconds  he 
reached  the  edge  of  the  upthrust  cypress 
knees   and   literally   threw   himself   out   of 
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A    limit    of    barsfish    taken    in    Catahoula    Lake    by    (left    to    right)    Wayne    Ranton, 
Reginald  Gray,  Jack  Hubbard,  and  Dedy  Hickman  of  Alexandria,  La. 


the  water,  into  the  knobby  cluster,  one 
tick  ahead  of  the  two  great  snapping  jaws. 

Too  late  the  big  saurian  saw  what  was 
ahead.  His  huge  body,  driven  by  the  pow- 
erful tail,  couldn't  be  stopped  in  time.  As 
a  boat,  thrust  shoreward  by  a  wide-open 
motor,  would  push  itself  up  on  the  bank, 
so  the  gator's  bulk  was  rammed  through 
that  tangle  of  tough,  slippery  cypress 
knees. 

Then  the  dogs  burst  through  the  brush. 
Their  clamor  was  chopped  short  as  they 
seemed  to  puzzle  out  the  situation.  I 
could  hear  Eddie  coming,  seconds  before 
he  appeared  in  the  light  beam.  His  head- 
light was  extinguished  and  he  was  pant- 
ing, gasping  for  air,  his  face  shiny  with 
•sweat. 

The  dogs  had  seen  the  'gator  and  the 
'coon.  Their  clamor  broke  out  again,  echo- 
ing through  the  swamp.  Big  Un  was 
crouched  on  top  of  one  of  the  biggest 
knees,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  a 
black-masked  burglar  caught  with  a  sack- 
ful of  silverware.  But  he  had  outwitted 
the  alligator.  Furiously  the  reptile  beat 
the  water,  trying  to  free  himself  from  the 
trap.  But  he  had  barged  into  the  knee 
cluster  so  hard  that  his  body  was  actually 
raised  above  the  water  and  wedged  tightly 
between  a  dozen  unyielding  stakes.  His 
lizard-like  legs  were  fanning  back  and 
forth   in   a   fruitless   effort  at  escape. 

I  heard  Eddie  cry  as  the  dogs  jumped 
into  the  water.  He  followed  them  to  the 
bayou's  edge,  yelling  for  them  to  come 
out  before  they  got  their  fool  heads 
knocked  off,  for  one  flip  of  the  gator's 
tail  would  flatten  any  dog's  ribs  or  crush 
its  skull.  Reluctantly  the  dogs  finally  came 
to  him,  but  he  had  a  hard  time  keeping 
them   out  of  the  water. 

"Wait,  Eddie!"  I  shouted.  "I'll  fix 
things." 


I  stepped  into  the  water.  It  was  shallow, 
but  I  had  to  feel  my  way.  So,  holding  my 
rifle  in  one  hand  and  my  flashlight  in  the 
other,  high  above  my  head,  I  waded  across 
the  waist-deep  bayou.  As  the  alligator 
semed  securely  wedged,  I  advanced  boldly. 
To  kill  the  monster,  I'd  have  to  get  close 
enough  for  my  shot  to  be  a  sure  one.  From 
the  corner  of  my  eye  I  could  see  Big  Un 
holding-  his  desperate  clutch  on  the  cypress 
knee. 

The  water  got  a  little  shallower  as  I 
drew  near  the  cluster  of  knees,  and  by 
the  time  I'd  come  within  touching  dis- 
tance of  the  big  alligator  it  was  only  a 
few  inches  above  my  knees.  It  would  have 
been  simpler  to  give  Eddie  the  light  to 
hold,  and  then  use  both  hands  on  the  .22 
for  a  steady  aim.  But  I  saw  that  Eddie 
had  his  hands  full  with  the  three  dogs; 
so  I  figured  I'd  have  to  'tend  to  things 
in   my  own  way. 

I  could  see  the  'gator's  thrashing  tail, 
and  was  close  enough  to  even  distinguish 
the  wrinkled  ridges  of  his  leathery  hide. 
He  saw  me  coming  and  slowly  turned  his 
great  head.  When  the  light  beam  struck 
his  eyes,  it  was  like  blowing  two  red  coals 
into  life.  He  opened  his  mouth  and  hissed 
at  me  defiantly. 

I  waded  up  to  him  as  close  as  I  dared 
and  readied  my  rifle.  Throwing  a  cartridge 
into  the  chamber,  I  held  the  barrel  and 
flashlight  tightly  together  with  my  left 
hand  and  aligned  my  sights  very  carefully. 
When  I  had  them  steady  on  the  varmint's 
glowing  eye,  I  squeezed  the  trigger,  and 
the  thin  crack  of  the  gunshot  echoed  flatly 
over  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  baleful 
redlight  of  the  gator's  eye  went  out  as 
though    I'd   snapped   a   switch. 

Then  the  bayou  exploded.  Water  shot 
ten  feet  into  the  air,  and  I  felt  a  hard 
blow   on   my   left   arm,   like   the  slap   of  a 


cypress  board.  The  flashlight  was  knocked 
out  of  my  hand,  but  I  managed  to  hold 
onto  my  rifle.  I  went  reeling  back,  trying 
to  stay  on  my  feet.  Choked  and  blinded  by 
the  muddy  water;  I  couldn't  speak.  Every- 
thing was  chaotic — a  jumble  of  roaring 
water  and  violent  movement. 

Then  Eddie's  strong  hands  were  under 
my  arms,  steadying  me.  I  squeezed  the 
muddy  water  out  of  my  eyes  and  coughed 
and  retched.  Finally  I  gasped,  "What  in 
heck  happened,  Eddie?" 

"You  got  too  close  to  that  gator's  tail, 
boss!"    he    told    me. 

We  couldn't  find  the  flashlight.  After 
the  brilliant  light  of  its  beam  the  night 
seemed  black,  even  though  there  was  moon- 
light. Eddie  and  I  groped  our  way  back 
to  the  bank,  and  he  lit  his  headlamp  with 
a  match  from  a  water-proof  container. 
The  dogs  were  now  splashing  around  in  the 
water.  Eddie  and  I  looked  over  toward  the 
cluster  of  cypress  knees.  Old  Big  Un  was 
gone ! 

Eddie  cried  out  regretfully  and  shook  his 
head.  "We  won't  see  him  any  more,  boss. 
That  ol'  coon's  too  smart  to  hang  around 
Suck-Hole  Swamp  after  tonight — ^he'll  be 
heading  for  new  country." 

But  the  alligator  was  where  he  had 
been  when  I  shot  him — ten  feet  of  horny 
reptile — only  now  he  was  draped  limply, 
the  cypress  knees  holding  him  partly  out 
of  the  water.  The  musklike  stench  that 
radiated  from  him  was  nauseating. 

I  squeezed  Eddie's  shoulder.  "You  know, 
Eddie,  I'm  kind  of  glad  Big  Un  got  away," 
I  told  him  and  meant  it. 

For  a  moment  Eddie  looked  as  though 
I'd  gone  crazy,  then  he  said,  "You  done 
lost  fifty  bucks,  boss.  You  ain't  forgot 
that?"  ; 

I  pulled  out  my  water-logged  wallet  and 
checked  to  see  how  much  was  inside.  Then 
I  looked  over  to  the  dead  alligator.  "I've 
got  forty  of  it  here,  Eddie,"  I  told  him, 
"and  the  alligator  hide  should  bring  in  an- 
other ten.  So  Joe  gets  his  money.  Big  Un 
gets  his  hide.  I'll  write  a  story  about  what 
happened  tonight  and  buy  you  a  new  hat. 
That  way  it  adds  up  fine  and  we  all  come 
out  even!" 


The  black  bear  has  the  peculiar  habil 
of  treading  in  the  same  path,  which  be- 
comes in  time  an  easily  recognizable  trail 
often  leading  to  its  destruction. 


The   young  dolphin  is  about  one-fourtl 
the   size  of  its  parent  when  born. 


Dispersion  of  young .  spiders  is  accom 
plished  by  "ballooning."  The  young  spider 
throw  out  streams  of  silk  and  rise  on  warr 
currents  of  ascending  air.  They  rise  a 
high  as  14,000  feet  or  better  and  trave 
hundreds  and   even  thousands  of  miles. 
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REGULATIONS  ASSURE  SHRIMP  INDUSTRY  FUTURE 


The  exacting  application  of  practical 
lethods  controlling  the  shrimping  industry 
f  Louisiana  by  its  Department  of  Wild- 
fe  and  Fisheries  are  again  paying  off  in 
icreased  production.  Reports  for  the  first 
1  months  of  1951  show  that  there  is  an 
icrease  of  19,465.9  barrels  over  the  en- 
re  year  of  1950  . 

Although  figures  for  the  month  of  De- 
jmber  have  not  yet  been  received,  pro- 
uction  for  that  month  should  exceed 
5,000  barrels.  With  this  figure,  for  that 
sriod,  shrimp  production  for  the  year 
951  should  show  a  rise  over  the  previous 
3ar  of  60,000  barrels. 

This  would  place  Louisiana's  shrimp 
irvest   at  the   highest  figure   since    1946. 

Following  is  the  total  number  of  bar- 
ils  produced  from  1946  through  1951. 
he  '51  figure  is  compiled  on  the  basis  of 
16  catch  for  the  first  11  months  and  a 
)nservative  estimate  of  35,000  barrels 
)r  December. 

They  are: 

1946 464,981 

1947  365,617 

I        1948  376,605 

I         1949 376,040 

1950  355,892 

1951   400,000 

Golden    Meadows    showed    the    greatest 

icrease  with  a  production  of  23,381.3 
Jrrels  over  the  previous  year.  These  fig- 


Theo  Betz,  Sr.,  of  New  Orleans,  in  a  picture 
ken  many  years  ago  as  he  was  returning 
)m  a  snipe  hunt,  when  there  were  no  limits 
regwlptiong  governing  the  shooting  of 
_r.  snipe. 


By  Jack  Antunovich 

ures  are   based  on  the  first   11   months  of 
'51   against  the  total  of  '50. 

The  next  greatest  rise  was  indicated  by 
Morgan  City,  with  an  increase  of  9,057.0 
barrels.  However,  Houma,  with  but  an  ad- 
dition of  466.5  barrels  over  the  previous 
year,  led  the  state  in  total  production 
with  a  140,038.5  barrels. 
Tabulations  by  area  are : 

Area  1951 

Mississippi    32,701.2 

French  Fish   Market 21,930.0 

New   Orleans 25,851.4 

Golden    Meadow 55,133.1 

Houma    140,038.5 

Jefferson    Parish 56,271.2 

Morgan   City 43,432.7 

Because  of  the  pace  maintained  in  the 
last  four  years,  due  to  thorough  research 
by  the  department  and  enforcement  of 
laws,  it  was  the  expected  thing  to  forge 
ahead.  This  progress  is  due  largely  to  the 
regulation  of  the  open  and  closed  seasons. 
This  phase  of  the  department's  conser- 
vation program,  which  to  many  at  times 
seems  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  whimsical 
few,  is  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not 
the  most  important  plank  in  the  depart- 
ment's determination  to  progress  in  pro- 
duction, without  exhausting  the  state's 
supply   of  shrimp. 

The  department's  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally known  biologists,  after  thorough 
research  into  periods  of  spawning,  move- 
ment, growth  and  classification  of  our 
Gulf  shrimp,  carefully  diagnose  the 
length  and  spacing  of  the  opening  and 
the   closing  of  the  seasons. 

Although  this  seems  to  the  commercial 
fishermen  a  needless  handicap  it  is  really 
to  their  greatest  advantage.  They  should 
realize  that  the  laws  governing  open  and 
closed  seasons  on  shrimp  fishing,  are  for 
their  own  benefit  as  well  as  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  state's  supply.  Shrimpers  will 
diligently  fish  for  unmarketable  small 
shrimp  in  the  hope  of  capturing  a  barrel 
or  two  that  they  can  at  best  get  but  a 
low  price  for  on  the  market. 

In  this  process  they  destroy  millions  of 
exceedingly  small  shrimp.  If  they  could 
be  made  to  realize  that  within  sixty  days 
these  small  shrimp  would  grow  in  size  to 
choice  commercial  shrimp  worth  top  mar- 
ket prices,  and  that  the  one  barrel  of 
small  shrimp  they  captured  would,  within 
sixty  days,  have  grown  to  approximately 
seven  barrels,  they  might  be  made  to  see 
that  these  regulations  are  enforced  soley 
for  the  shrimp  fisherman's  benefit. 

If  we  admit  that  the  present  take  of 
shrimp  in  Louisiana  is  the  maximum 
amount,  unless  -we  develop  new  shrimping 


grounds,  which  is  sound  reasoning,  because 
the  shrimp  hatch  is  not  affected  by  weath- 
er conditions,  fires,  etc.,  as  are  other  re- 
sources, then  we  would  still  increase  our 
production  and  values  of  the  catch,  on 
cei-tain  types,  if  a  proper  season  was  set, 
so  as  not  to  take  or  destroy  our  small 
shrimp,  thereby  allowing  them  to  increase 
seven  times  in  size  and  weight,  and  thirty- 
seven  times  in  value. 

Within  the  past  20  years  due  to  new 
methods  of  processing,  quick  freezing, 
packaging  and  methods  of  quick  transpor- 
tation, fresh  shrimp  are  now  universally 
accepted  with  the  demand  often  exceeding 
the  supply,  increasing  the  value  per  bar- 
rel from  $3.00  in  1908,  to  as  high  as  $110 
at  the  present  time. 

Where  until  1934  we  only  marketed 
canned  and  dried  shrimp  today  we  market: 

Fresh   whole   shrimp ; 

Fresh  headless  shrimp  in  100  pound 
boxes,  one  to  five  pound  pack- 
ages; 

Fresh  raw  peeled  shrimp  (small 
quantity) ; 

Cooked  and  peeled  shrimp — in  four 


Billy  Tom  Johnson,  aged  13,  son  of  Mrs. 
E.  W.  Pickett,  of  Benton,  La.,  with  the  spike 
buck  deer  he  killed  in  Tensas  parish  last 
December,  while  on  a  hunting  trip  with  his 
grandfather,  J.  H.  Montgomery,  Sr.,  of 
Benton. 
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to   eight-ounce — and    one   to   five 
pound   packages; 
Canned   shrimp; 
Dried    shrimp ; 

Shrimp     meal — for     fertilizer     and 
poultry   food   concentrate. 

In  the  earlier  years,  where  it  would 
take  weeks  to  prepare  shrimp  for  deliv- 
ery and  consumption,  today  it  is  a  matter 
of  hours.  For  example  the  latest  develop- 
ment for  processing  raw  shrimp  for  can- 
ning, cooked  and  peeled,  is  a  machine  de- 
veloped by  one  of  our  oldest  processors, 
Mr.  E.  M.  Lapeyre,  of  Houma. 

Here's  a  brief  description  of  the  opera- 
tion: 

The  raw  shrimp  are  conveyed  to  a  tank 
which  serves  as  hopper  and  washer.  The 
shrimp  are  gently  agitated  in  this  tank 
and  fed  to  a  conveyor  belt  feeding  the 
actual    peeling   machine. 

The  peeling  machine  discharges  its  duty 
by  means  of  a  combination  of  revolving 
rollers  (both  metal  and  rubber)  and  also 
through  the  aid  of  mechanical  fingers 
which  place  a  gentle  but  firm  pressure  on 
the  shrimp.  This  pressure  breaks  up  the 
adhesion  between  the  meat  and  the  shell, 
at  the  same  time  holding  the  shrimp 
against  the  revolving  rollers.  The  reduc- 
tion in  adhesion,  between  the  meat  and 
shell,  allows  the  rollers  to  remove  the 
shell  by  gripping  small  protruding  par- 
ticles of  the  shell. 

As  the  peeling  surface  of  the  machine 
(the  rollers)  are  set  at  a  slight  angle  to 
the  horizontal,  the  shrimp  are  automatical- 
ly carried  down  the  rollers  to  their  ends 
where  the  meat  is  taken  and  distributed 
mechanically  to  desired  points. 

Although  science  continues  to  influence 
the  processing  and  mechanical  handling 
of  the  industry,  it  is  the  proven  result 
that  proper  management  of  the  seasons 
is  reason  for  Louisiana's  stride  forward 
in  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  state's 
shrimping  industry,  and  the  conservation 
of  its  resources  has,  as  well,  been  main- 
tained. 


BUCKSKIN   STORY  .  .  . 

(Continued  from   Page   16) 

and  consequently  they  aren't  paid  much 
for  the  hides  they  ti-y  to  sell.  Principally 
for  this  reason,  the  impression  has  grown 
that  hides  aren't  worth  bothering  with. 
Wittlief  offers  the  following  tips  to  help 
you  get  a  premium  price  for  your  deer- 
hide. 

"Take  a  little  care  when  you  drag  your 
deer  out  of  the  woods.  If  you  can  skid  him 
out,  do  so.  Dragging  usually  scuffs  the 
face  off  one  of  the  select  parts  of  the  hide 
— the  shoulders — and  leaves  it  worthless 
for  manufacture  into  first-grade  buckski 
garments.  At  Ripon,  often  only  4  or  5 
square  feet  of  an  average  7-foot  hide  can 
be  used. 

"Careless   skinning  also   ruins  many   an 


John  Van  Hees,  of  Algiers,  La.,  with  some  of  the  fishing  trophies  he  has  won  and 
a    five-pound-10-ounce    bass     he    weighed     in     in    competition    for    another    award. 


otherwise-fine  hide.  The  blade  of  your 
skinning  knife  should  never  touch  the  raw 
side  of  the  pelt.  When  it  does,  it  leaves 
'butcher'  marks,  and  the  hide  loses  some 
of  its  value.  And  too-close  skinning,  even 
if  the  blade  doesn't  scar  or  slit,  will  leave 
the  hide  so  thin  it  may  be  worthless." 

If  you  have  any  doubts  about  your  abil- 
ity with  a  skinning  knife,  have  your  local 
butcher  or  frozen  meat  locker  operator 
do  the  job  for  you.  Uusually  the  latter  will 
give  you  valuable  help  in  preserving  both 
the  hide  and  the  venison,  at  very  reason- 
able cost. 

After  skinning,  salt  the  pelt  immedi- 
ately. Use  coarse  salt  and  plenty  of  it,  at 
least  two  pounds  for  the  first  salting  of 
an  average-size  skin.  After  two  hours, 
apply  another  two  pounds  of  coarse  salt. 
Then  roll  the  pelt  up,  flesh  side  in,  and 
sell  it  as  quickly  as  you  can. 

There  are  various  ways  of  selling  the 
hide.  Your  taxidermist  may  offer  to  buy 
it  for  resale  to  a  tannery.  Or,  in  some  lo- 
calities, collectors  may  want  to  pick  it  up, 
to  sell  it  to  a  larger  collector  or  directly 
to  the  tanner. 

You  sometimes  get  more  for  the  hide 
if  you  sell  it  directly  to  the  tanner  and 
eliminate  all  the  middlemen.  If  a  couple 
of  your  friends  also  get  their  deer,  you 
can  save  a  little  postage  by  sending  them 
in    together.    Wrap    the    hides   securely    in 


burlap  and  follow  the  suggestions  of  yoii 
local  post  office  for  the  best  means  <! 
shipment. 

Don't  send  them  to  Ripon.  This  fir, 
buys  only  tanned  skins.  Your  state  gani 
department  perhaps  can  give  you  a  lij 
of   the   tanneries   nearest  you. 

You  won't  get  rich  from  the  profits 
one   deerhide,   no   matter  how  you   sell 
Last  year  several  tanneries  reported  pa 
ing  up  to  $4.50  for  a  big  hide  that  was 
good  shape.   You  may  get  less.   But  the 
are    always    a    few    dollars    involved,    ai 
there's   no   point   in   thro^ving  them   aws 


Opossums  are  rather  slow-moving,  st 
pid  animals  which  seek  safety  by  their  ] 
tiring  nocturnal  habits  and  non-resistan 
to  enemies.  It  is  because  of  this  last  tr: 
that  the  familiar  "playing  possum"  ori 
nated. 


The  white   Bishareen  camel  is  the  m. 
valuable  of  the  tribe,  being  very  fast  ai 
capable  of  outrunning  a  horse.  They  mss 
excellent  mounts. 


In  Sumatra  the  macaque  monkey 
trained  to  assist  in  the  harvesting  of  coc 
nuts. 
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WILD   LIFE  COMMISSION  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page   8) 

that  will,  in  the  future,  become  so  valuable 
to  Louisiana. 

"In  the  fur  industry  there  are  annually 
anywhere  from  10  to  15  thousand  trap- 
pers who  harvest  Louisiana's  fur  crop, 
which  varies  from  five  million  to  15  million 
iollars  per  year,  depending  solely  on  this 
)ne  phase  of  Louisiana's  wildlife  resources. 
"A  commission  to  successfully  adminis- 
;er,  control,  and  improve  the  commercial 
md  of  Louisiana's  wildlife  resources  must 
lecessarily  be  a  commission  with  thorough 
md  complete  knowledge  of  the  shrimp  in- 
lustry,  the  oyster  industry,  the  fishing 
ndustries,  the  frog  industry,  the  shell  in- 
lustry,  as  well  as  pollution  problems  that 
ffect  each  of  these  and  the  seasonal  con- 
litions  that  arise  constantly,  vitally  afli'ect- 
ng  each  of  these  activities. 

"In  addition  to  these  vital  functions  of 
he  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries, 
commission  to  administer  with  any  de- 
ree  of  success,  must  have  knowledge  of 
be  maintenance  and  operation  of  all  of 
bis  department's  equipment.  There  are 
sveral  hundred  boats,  large  and  small; 
utomobiles,  oyster  dredges,  camps  estab- 
shed  in  a  strategic  area  for  laboratory 
xperiments,  constantly  needed  for  the 
nprovement  of  these  industries;  patrol 
oats,  work  boats,  airplanes,  and  a  com- 
lete  radio  communications  hook-up,  that 
as  proved  so  successful  in  law  enforce- 
lent,  are  further  assets.  At  the  present 
me  all  of  these  activities  are  under  divi- 
on  heads  who  have,  for  the  most  part, 
irved  for  many  years  in  their  particular 
M,  each  responsible  only  to  the  one 
ngle  administrative  head  of  this  Depart- 
ent.  To  make  them  responsible  to  a  di- 
ictor  under  the  control  of  seven  men, 
)ne  of  whom  is  versed  in  their  constantly 
■ising  problems,  could  result  only  in  a 
laotic  and  complete  breakdown  of  the 
[ministration  of  this  Department. 

"A  director  to  administer  the  Depart- 
ent  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,   serving 

the  pleasure,  and  under  the  whims  of 
is  proposed  seven-man  commission,  could 
it  possibly  continue  the  progressive  and 
looth  operating  pattern  that  is  now  in 
'act. 
"All  men  are  human  and  it  is  only  human 

resent  opposition  to  the  expressed  opin- 
n  of  any  individual  with  whom  he  is  not 

accord.  Such  a  director  for  this  Depart- 
3nt  would  undoubtedly  quickly  incur  the 
ipleasure  of  one  or  several  members  of 
ch  a  proposed  commission.  Especially  is 
is  true  in  the  fixing  of  the  annual  hunt- 
r  seasons.    At  present  the  commissioner 

Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  sets  these  sea- 
is,  not  only  to  appeal  as  much  as  pos- 
ile,  to  all  of  Louisiana,  but  to  safeguard 
d  maintain  an  adequate  reserve  of  our 
Jrts  fish  and  game  resources.  It  has  never 
en  possible  to  please  all  sections  of  Loui- 
na  in  fixing  the  season  for  any  type  of 
me,  because  of  the  vastly  different  con- 


Murphy    Daigle,    of    Napoleonville,    with    a 
bobcat   he    killed    on    New   Year's    Day    in   the 
Madewood  swamps,  near   Napoleonville.    The 
'cat    weighed    20    pounds. 

ditions  that  prevail  in  various  sections  of 
this  state  geographically  and  topographic- 
ally. The  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
itself  has  never  been  able  to  agree  un- 
animously on  hunting  seasons. 

"There  is  a  continuous  conflict  between 
North,  South,  East,  West  and  Central  por- 
tions of  this  state  with  regard  to  the  migra- 
tory waterfowl  season,  the  deer  season,  the 
quail  season,  the  rabbit  season,  the  squirrel 
season,  and  the  dove  season.  These  con- 
flicts are  understandable  because  prevail- 
ing conditions  in  the  various  areas  are 
vastly  different  and  the  types  of  people  in 
these  areas  differ  as  greatly  as  the  condi- 
tions. Hence,  even  the  five  commissioners 
representing  the  sportsmen  of  Louisiana 
would  never  be  able  to  agree,  and  only  tur- 
moil among  the  commission  members  could 
result.  Any  man  capable  of  being  an 
executive  director  to  administer  these  ac- 
tivities under  a  seven-man  fish  and  game 
commission,  must  either  sacrifice  his  own 
capabilities  or  face  the  possibility  of  being 
removed  any  morning  he  opens  his  office, 
as  this  executive  director  must  serve  at  the 
will  of  the  commission  and  is  removable 
at  their  pleasure.  Any  idea  of  his  that  did 
not  meet  with  their  approval  would  im- 
mediately threaten  him  with  removal  or 
resignation.  It  is  doubtful  that  any  capable 
man  could  be  found  who  would  accept  the 
situation  under  such  conditions;  and  it  is 
highly  doubtful  if  any  man  outside  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  who  had  the  qualifica- 
tions, could  be  brought  here  to  work  un- 
der an  arrangement  that  could  be  disrupted 
or  ended  at  any  time. 

"As  the  commissioner  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  must  necessarily  be  a  man  who 
will  work  for  the  betterment  of  all  Lou- 
isiana, it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose 
he  should  be  a  man  responsible  only  to  the 


governor    of    this    state,    who    is    in    turn, 
chosen  by  the  people  and  must  be  respon- 
sible to  the  people  for  his  administration. 
To   make   an   administrator  of  one,   if  not 
the   largest  and   most  important  state  ag- 
ency,   subject   to    the    whims    of   a    seven- 
man   commission   composed   solely   of   men 
suggested  by  a  very  small  minority  group, 
could    preclude    nothing    but    tragedy    for 
the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries. 
It  has  been  constantly  harrangued  by  the 
sportsmen   of  this   state  that   enforcement 
of  the  state's  fish  and  game  laws  is  inade- 
quate. Law  enforcement,  of  course,  is  one 
very    important    branch    of    the    activities 
of  the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries,   but    even    the    Wildlife    Federation 
itself  agreed,  at  its  recent  convention,  that 
there  has  been   a  definite  improvement  in 
this     direction.     Further    improvement    in 
law   enforcement   would   be   a   great   boon 
to  the  restoration  and  protection  of  Lou- 
isiana's wildlife  wealth,  but  the  first  step 
that  must  be  taken  for  this  improvement 
is    NOT    the    establishment   of   a   fish    and 
game  commission,   but  rather,  the  passing 
of    laws    that    will    make    suitable    punish- 
ment of  violations  of  this  state's  fish  and 
game  laws  mandatory  and  not  left  to  the 
discretion  of  a  Judge  or  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace.    Suitable    fines    and    jail    sentences 
must   be    imposed   to    effectively   curb   fish 
and  game  law  violators.  Until  this  is  done 
no  amount  of  diligence  on  the  part  of  game 
wardens    can    be    more   than    mildly   effec- 
tive.     In    conjunction    with    such    laws,    a 
standard   should  be   adopted   by  which   all 
law    enforcement    officers    are    measured, 
and    suitable    funds    appropriated    by    the 
Legislature    to    make    it    possible    to    hire 
men  of  sufficient  stature  in  intelligence  to 
measure  up  to  these  standards.  Then  they 
should    be    placed    under    a    genuine    civil 
service    status    so    that    political    influence 
and  pressure  could  not  hinder  them  in  the 
fulfillment   of  their   duties. 

"A  fish  and  game  commission  to  be  ef- 
fective must  also  work  in  harmony  with 
the  various  Federal  projects  now  in  opera- 
tion in  this  state  through  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  The  Pittman-Rob- 
ertson  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  concerns  itself  with  assisting 
in  the  establishment  of  game  preserves, 
constant  supervision  by  competent  biolo- 
gists of  habitat  problems,  restocking  prob- 
lems and  pollution  problems,  and  there 
are  increasing  problems  arising  daily  that 
need  immediate  action.  A  commission 
that  met  only  at  stated  intervals  would 
hinder  and  delay  the  very  important  work 
of  all  Federal  agencies  now  working  in 
conjunction  with  Louisiana's  Department 
of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  and  again,  the 
lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the  activities 
of  these  agencies  could  create  nothing  but 
havoc,  with  the  resultant  loss  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars  in  Federal  aid. 

Similar  plans  for  fish  and  game  com- 
missions have  been  tried  out  in  many 
states,  some  have  worked  well,  it  is  un- 
derstood, where  problems  faced  concerned 
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Mrs.  G.  O.  Bridger  and  Mrs.  James  Bridger, 
of  Marshall,  Texas,  with  a  catch  of  white 
perch  taken  while  they  were  staying  at  Jack 
Meares    camp    at    Black     Lake,    Campti,    La. 

mainly  sports  fish  and  game;  in  many  other 
states,  difficulties  have  constantly  arisen, 
usually  coming  from  inability  to  get  all 
members  of  the  commission  together  at 
the  very  frequent  and  regular  intervals 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
organization.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  three  bills  before  the  Mississippi  leg- 
islature to  again  revise  and  reduce  that 
state's  fish  and  game  commission  that  has 
been  in  existence  a  comparatively  short 
time. 

"Few  persons  in  any  state  are  fitted,  by 
knowledge,  training  and  temperament  to 
successfully  cope  with  the  demands  of 
managing  an  organization  wherein  so  many 
complex  problems  present  themselves  al- 
most daily  as  in  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries.  Finding  a 
group  of  seven  so  fitted  seems  almost  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  possibility." 


IT'S  MURDER  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page   9) 

of  scenic  attractions,  and  for  the  preser- 
vation of  fish  life." 

Upon  discovering  a  miscalculation  in 
their  figures  in  June,  1950,  Reclamation 
began  showing  its  high-handedness  toward 
the  sportsmen  of  the  section.  It  lowered 
the  boom. 

"The  big  valves  in  Grandby  Dam,"  Mr. 
Carhart  explains,  "were  closed  down  to 
allow  only  30  cubic  feet  per  second  to 
escape  into  the  river  bed  below  the  dam. 
The  normal  average  flow  in  the  river  dur- 
ing June  has  been  1,361  cubic  feet  per 
second. 

"Why  did  Reclamation  choke  down  the 
valves  to  let  out  only  30  second-feet? 
Because  there  are  two  irrigation  ditches 
carrying  the  right  to  divert  28  %  second- 
feet  of  water  from  the  river  below  the 
dam.     These    ditches   water   hay    meadows 


and  other  ranch  crops.  State  law  gives 
the  right  to  landowners  to  take  that  much 
water  out  of  the  Colorado  at  the  point. 
Reclamation  honored  that  law,  and  the 
ranchers  did  take  out  the  water  leaving  a 
net  of  one  and  a  half  second  feet  for  other 
uses. 

"Where  an  average  of  over  1,300  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  second  normally  flowed 
during  June,  the  channel  of  the  Colorado 
became  a  sun-fried  pavement  of  water- 
scoured  boulders.  The  little  trickles  be- 
tween the  rocks  became  hot.  There  wasn't 
a  chance  for  fish  to  survive  there;  the 
stone  fly  larvae,  other  water  insects,  which 
had  been  the  abundant  trout  food  in  that 
section   seared  and   shriveled. 

"Protests  and  pleas  of  sportsmen  were 
brushed  off'  by  Reclamation.  The  clear 
mandates  of  Congress  in  Document  80 
were  flouted.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  economic  values  were  scuttled, 
thousands  on  thousands  of  hours  of  fishing 
were  wiped  out. 

"What  sort  of  superdictatorship  is  this 
that  can  move  in,  destroy  state  property  in 
wildlife  resources,  boot  around  local  resi- 
dents that  have  a  stake  in  natural  resource 
wealth,  and  disregard  the  very  authority 
of  Congress  that  feeds  this  bureau  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  it  uses  in  building  its  giant 
schemes? 

"What  is  this  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
who  are  its  top  officials  that  they  can  thumb 
their  noses  at  everyone  and  go  hell-bent 
as  they  please,  to  satisfy  their  own  whims 
and  wishes,  destroying  values  that  belong 
to  the  many  thousand  who  have  a  stake  in 
maintaining  the  Colorado  as  a  genuine 
'live  stream'  below  Grandby  Dam? 

"Here  is  Reclamation,  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  same  department  in 
which  is  located  our  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  willfully,  arrogantly,  smugly  wip- 
ing out  wildlife  values  of  highest  worth, 
while  another  bureau  in  Interior  struggles 
to  maintain  what  we  have  left  in  fisheries 
and  related  values.  It  is  a  preposterous 
situation  in  Interior. 

"Reclamation  can  be  whipped  into  line. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  now  has  the 
facts,  the  authority,  to  make  Reclamation 
toe  the  mark — if  he  also  has  the  weight 
and  the  guts  to  stand  up  to  the  pooh-bahs, 
the  big  and  mighty  brains,  that  guide  Re- 
clamation. 

"The  Basin  Studies  Division  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  investigated  to  deter- 
mine what  would  be  necessary  action  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  Re- 
clamation, to  measure  up  to  those  man- 
dates in  Senate  Document  80.  The  report 
of  that  investigation  was  in  the  hands  of 
Washington  officials  not  later  than  April, 
1951.  A  number  of  mimeographed  copies 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  agencies  in- 
volved and  individuals  early  last  fall.  But 
as  this  is  written,  there  still  has  been  no 
'clearance'  to  'release'  the  story  to  the 
public.  The  public  is  entitled  to  the  facts! 
"The  report  tells  of  the  wiping  out  of 


the  59  miles  of  good  trout  water  by  flooc 
ing;  admits  they  are  gone  forever.  1 
gives  proof  that  Reclamation's  Grandb 
Dam,  the  arbitrary  action  of  that  burea' 
in  shutting  off  water  to  a  mere  trickb 
has  grossly  affected  at  least  40  miles  c 
river  below  the  dam. 

"The  facts  are  in  the  report  to  sho 
that  these  streams  destroyed  or  damage 
by  Reclamation's  Big-T  underwrote  an  ai 
nual  business  of  $705,000.  Capitalized  : 
2  %  per  cent,  the  fisheries  and  recreation 
values  in  these  streams  totaled  $30,240,00 
"The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  sa;, 
there  must  be  cubic  feet  per  second  r; 
leased  during  June,  July  and  August.  Tl 
minimum  required  is  25  second-feet 
February. 

"Reclamation    had    wind    of    what    tl 
Fish    and    Wildlife    Service   would   repor 
these    minimum    flows    that   would    be 
quired. 

"Of  all  the  whole  snaky,  shifty  acti« 
of  Reclamation,  what  it  did  knowing 
that  report,  this  is  the  most  revealing. 
"In  June,  1951,  knowing  of  the  F  &  'W 
report  was  being  readied  for  transmit! 
to  the  Secretary,  Reclamation  wrote  t 
Colorado  Game  and  Fish  Department  te 
ing  what  the  'Big  Dammers'  would  do 
the  way  of  water  release. 

"Telling  the  state,  mind  you,  just  ho 
the  big,  important  Federal  bureau  wi 
going  to  dole  out  the  water.  That  was 
quick  tricky  punch  to  beat  the  imps 
of  the  F&WS  four-year  study. 

"If    this    doesn't    show    up    the    attitii 
of    Reclamation,    its    arrogant,    self-wil! 
position  of  being  boss  and  to-hell-with-yc 
nothing    can    demonstrate    its    feeling 
godalmightiness. 

"This  letter  said  that  -in  1951,  aT 
through  1953,  three  seasons,  Reclamatii 
would  do  this: 

"Instead  of  what  the  F&WS  report 
Clares    is    the    minimum,    100    second-f't 
release    in    June    through    August,    Recr 
mation   would   release    downriver   only  j 
second-feet    in    June    and    July,    only 
second-feet  in   August. 

"The  two  irrigation  ditches  would  tje 
their  allotment  out  of  that!  Reclamat'l 
was  alloting  what  amounts  to  a  net  'I 
41%  second-feet  in  the  first  two  moni! 
of  summer  to  fisheries,  when  the  F&'! 
said  100  is  the  minimum.  With  the  irrii 
tion  ditches  taking  their  28%  second-f'' 
out  of  the  38  second-feet,  Reclamation  ;■ 
creed  would  be  released  in  August,  a  tric.( 
of  9  %  second-feet  was  left  for  fish  in  ii 
Colorado  River! 

"Thats  common  murder! 
"Furthermore,  while  the  F&WS  expifc 
say  there  must  be  85  to  90  second-l3 
released  through  September,  80  to  85  i: 
October,  55  to  75  in  November,  42  to ' 
in  December,  Reclamation  in  its  ul  = 
to  the  state  stated  that  only  19  cubic  :e 
per  second  would  be  released  during  tl?' 
months. 

"A  letter  from  the  highest  authority  <  n 
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irms  that  in  1951  Reclamation  has  carried 
ut  that  release  schedule. 

"By  what  right,  by  what  reasoning,  does 
he  Bureau  of  Reclamation  set  itself  up 
o  kick  around  the  sportsmen,  the  state's 
roperty  in  fisheries,  the  directives  of  Con- 
ress  itself,  and  issue  such  an  overbearing, 

Am-God'  sort  of  proclamation? 

"It's  your  Congress.  Reclamation  has 
aumbed  its  hose  at  mandates  of  your 
epresentatives  there,  and  at  the  spirit  of 
ne  of  their  statutes — it  was  a  milestone 
atute  for  conservation. 

"Dynamiters  couldn't  have  done  the 
amage  that  Reclamation's  action  has  done 
)   the    Colorado. 

"Tell  that  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
ir;  tell  it  to  your  delegation  in  Congress 
-tell  it!  If  you  don't  you're  going  to  suf- 
ir  a  dose  on  your  own  stream  that  will 
iake  you  mad — and   dam-helpless!" 

Mr.  Carhart  tells  the  story  in  the  March 
isue  of  Sports  Afield  very  sincerely.  We 
ave  tried  to  bring  to  you  the  most  im- 
ortant  points  in  it,  so  as  to  familiarize 
ou  with  this  situation  that  is  the  prece- 
ent.    Will  the  bureaucrats  maintain  them- 

Ives  in  their  callous  manner  in  other 
rojects  as  they  did  at  Grandby?  Or  will 
ley  be  made  to  heed  the  Congressional 
'ocument  80,  which  explains  Congress' 
ttitude  in  the  affair,  and  the  Robertson 
onservation  Act? 

The  matter  now  rests  in  the  hands  of 
le  independent  citizens.    It  is  for  them  to 

ep  bureaucrats  in  their  place  at  Grandby 
am.  Because  if  they  are  allowed  to  con- 
nue  in  their  wanton  manner,  they  will 
at  respect  you,  or  your  rights,  should  they 
jcure  some  "development"  near  your 
ivorite  stream  or  grounds  in  the  future. 

As  Mr.  Carhart  suggests,  write  your 
)ngressman.  Enough  letters  to  them  and 
te  battle  will  turn  in  favor  of  conserva- 
onists.  But  it  does  take  a  letter  from 
)u — and  only  you. 


YSTER  PEARLS  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page   5) 

ery  long  ago,  at  least  as  remote  as  the 
irteenth  century,  the  Chinese  discovered 
at  they  could  insert  in  the  pearl  oyster 
wax  figure  of  Buddha  upon  which  the 
■itated  oyster  would  deposit  its  pearly 
icreous  substance.  The  idea  that  inser- 
>n  of  irritant  material  could  cause  such 
sponse  from  the  oyster  was  exploited  by 
e  Japanese,  particularly  in  the  person 
Dr.  Kokichi  Mikimoto,  who,  in  1894, 
gan  the  production  of  "cultured  pearls." 
le  enterprise,  which  succeeded  in  shat- 
ring  world  values  in  pearls,  consisted 
sentially  in  the  introduction  of  a  frag- 
mt  of  clamshell  that  had  been  saturated 
th  an  irritant  material,  the  chemical 
ture  of  which  remained  a  deep  trade 
3ret. 

It  is  about  time  that  the  people  of  the 
lited  States  realize  how  false  are  some 


Game  warden    Ed    Fairbanks,  and   his  boat 
paddler,    Jim    Wilkenson,    of    Wildsville,    La., 
with   a   string   of   15  bass  taken   from   a    lake 
in    Catahoula    Parish. 

Japanese  statements  concerning  cultivated 
pearls.  Their  claim  that  nine  years  are 
required  to  produce  a  cultivated  pearl  is 
simply  not  true.  A  careful  check  shows 
that  actually  less  than  one  year  passes 
before  the  thin  coating  of  nacreous  mate- 
rial upon  the  inserted  bead  is  laid  down 
and  carefully  the  trapped  oyster  is  fished 
out  and  the  chemically  irritating  beads  are 
recovered. 

Cultivated  pearls,  as  any  competent 
gemologist  will  instantly  confirm,  are  ac- 
tually (in  despite  of  popular  opinion)  not 
accepted  officially  as  true  pearls. 

The  last  discussion  concerns  artificial 
pearls  which,  by  one  of  the  ingenious 
marvels  of  human  devising,  actually  come 
not  from  oysters  but  from  fish. 

Artificial  pearls,  which  have  exquisite 
beauty,  owe  their  existence  to  the  fact 
that  fish  scales  are  silvery.  The  silver  sub- 
stance in  silvery  fishes,  particularly  mem- 
bers of  the  herring-like  fishes  which  in- 
clude the  tarpon,  the  herring  and  the  men- 
haden, is  due  to  the  presence  on  the  scale 
underneath  a  covring  of  cells  plus  much 
slime.  This  material  was  first  exploited 
as  long  ago  as  1656  by  a  Frenchman  whose 
name  was  Jaquin. 

Anyone  who  concerns  himself  with  sci- 
ence is  profoundly  confused  and  alarmed 
at  the  fashion  in  which  nature  has  de- 
vised her  arrangements.  Whoever  in  the 
world,  for  example,  would  surmise  that 
one  of  the  eminently  conspicuous  compon- 
ents of  the  horrible  mass  known  as  guano, 
and  used  for  fertilizer  (it  is  a  product  of 
seagoing  Cormorants  oflf  the  coast  of  Peru) 
should  be  the  substance  from  which  are 
made  artificial  pearls.  Its  name  is  guanine, 
an  alkaloid  that  has  the  highly  compli- 
cated name  of  2-Amino-6-hydroxypurine, 
which  occurs  also  in  sugar  beets,  yeast, 
clover  and  particularly  fish  scales.  This  is 
the  substance  that  gives  the  brilliant  silver 
sheen  to,  for  example,  the  tarpon,  the 
menhaden,   the  herring  and  our  other  sil- 


very fishes.  Insoluble  in  water,  the  material 
forms  white  plates,  needles  or  white  pow- 
der. It  is  so  abundantly  present  that  one 
hogshead  of  fish  scales  (menhadden  «r 
herring,  for  example)  which  hogshead 
measures  sixty-three  United  States  gal- 
lons, will  provide  twenty-seven  to  thirty- 
four  pounds  of  this  ultimately  beautiful 
material  that  at  the  time  of  its  collection 
appears  as  a  hideously  gray  mud. 

The  fishing  operations  directed  toward 
securing  "pearl  essence"  fling  the  herring 
or  other  silvery  fish  into  special  "scale 
scows"  which  are  provided  with  a  false 
bottom  so  that  the  struggling  fishes,  which 
characteristically  shed  their  scales  on  the 
least  agitation,  provide  an  accumulation 
of  their  guanine  silvered  armor. 

Processing  is  simple.  The  scales  are 
scrubbed  and  the  sediment,  suspended  in 
only  a  little  water,  is  separated  from  the 
slime  and  other  materials  in  the  washing 
apparatus.  Dilute  ammonia  dissolves  the 
undesirable  tissue  materials  and  provides 
a  precipitated  pearl  essence  that  will  re- 
main without  change  as  long  as  sufficient 
ammonia  alkalinity  is  preserved.  It  is 
quite  strange  indeed  that  with  modern 
applications  of  chemical  research  this 
-beautiful  pearly  material  can  be  incorpor- 
ated in  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  plas- 
tics primarily  through  a  suspension  in  ace- 
tate or  amil.  This  shining  material,  with 
much  of  the  soft  glow  of  a  fine  natural 
pearl,  is  used  as  lacquers  for  all  manner 
of  beautiful  objects. 

The  interest  here,  however,  concerns 
the  use  of  pearl  essence  for  manufactur- 
ing imitation  pearls.  Dr.  A.  E.  Alexander, 
the  Assistant  Treasurer  of  Tiffany  and 
Company,  New  York,  has  provided  (1951) 
a  comprehensive  account  of  the  methods 
whereby  herring  and  menhaden  scales  be- 
come artificial  pearls.  Dr.  Harden  F.  Tay- 
lor, who  has  elsewhere  done  so  much  work 
to  advance  human  knowledge  of  fisheries' 
techniques,  accomplished  a  method  (which 
he  refused  to  patent  and  made  available 
to  the  public)  that  is  basic  in  artificial 
pearl  production. 

As  Dr.  Anderson  has  lucidly  set  forth, 
four  major  types  of  artificial  pearls  are 
manufactured — the  first,  by  coating  the 
inside  of  hollow  glass  beads  with  pearl 
essence;  second,  by  following  this  proce- 
dure and  thereafter  filling  the  inside  of 
the  bead  with  wax  to  add  weight;  third, 
by  coating  externally  solid  glass  spheres 
technically  known  in  the  trade  as  alabas- 
ter) with  pearl  essence;  and  fourth,  the 
use  of  a  variety  of  widely  differing  plastic 
beads  upon  the  external  surface  of  which 
the  lustrous  material  is  applied. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  these  imita- 
tion pearls,  the  commerce  in  which  has 
become  so  great  that  in  1948  one  company 
alone  produced  five  billion  plastic  cores. 
As  Anderson  has  indicated,  in  the  decade 
1939  to  1949  in  the  United  States  alone, 
the  amount  of  pearl  essence  used  in  this 
operation    of    producing    imitation    pearls 
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doubled  from  ten  thousand  to  twenty 
thousand  pounds. 

Such  necklaces  are  certainly  not  pearl 
necklaces  but  their  beauty  is  great  and  is 
available,  derived  extraordinarily  not  from 
an  oyster  but  from  a  herring  or  men- 
haden. 

Most  recent  of  all  fantastic  develop- 
ments in  the  alchemy  of  changing  fish 
scales  into  pecklaces  for  brunets  is  the 
announcement  made  March  3,  1952  by 
Olav  0.  Edlund  of  Stavanger,  Norway, 
of  his  invention  of  an  attractive,  cheap 
and  durable  string  of  such  pearls,  that 
develope  an  alluring  scent,  that  can  be 
dropped  without  injury  into  boiling  water. 
Probably  this  is  a  further  use  of  pearl 
essence  which  is  now  being  experimentally 
tested  by  incorporating  it  with  a  wide 
variety  of  transparent  plastic. 

There  is  a  phrase  that  should  be  em- 
blazoned on  the  walls  everywhere  that 
people  eat  the  incomparable  Louisiana 
oysters.  It  is  a  phrase  that  Lew  Radcliffe, 
who  established  the  Oyster  Institute  of 
North  America,  probably  originated  and 
it  is  the  complete  answer  to  the  optimist 
seeking  a  pearl  in  a  New  Orleans  oyster, 
for  it  is  entirely  true,  "The  pearl  in  the 
oyster   is  health." 
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'We    don't    sell    this    to    conservationists.    It 
catches    too    many    fish." 

Chapter  7,  "Pearls  and  the  Pearl 
Industi-y,"  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Alexander 
constitutes  Pages  107  to  123. 
Chapter  8,  "Mother-of-Pearl  and 
Blister  Pearls,"  constitutes  Pages 
124-140  of  this  volume. 


LICENSE  SALES 
REACH  NEW  HIGH 

Ssl-ting  a  new  all-time  high  record  in 
revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  hunting 
and  fishing  licenses,  hunters  and  anglers 
in  the  48  states  prid  $73,379,076  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1951,  for  the 
privilege  of  enjoying  their  favorite  sports. 
These  figures  were  recently  released  by 
the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Fishing  licenses  sold  during  the  fiscal 
year  1951  totaled  16,026,699,  producing  a 
gross  revenue  of  $35,554,285.  Hunting  li- 
censes during  the  same  period  numbered 
12,660,993,  for  which  nimrods  spent  $37,- 
840,791. 

Michigan  again  headed  the  list  in  the 
sale  of  both  hunting  and  fishing  licenses, 
selling  1,037,633  hunting  licenses  and  1,- 
089,864  fishing  licenses,  substantial  in- 
creases in  each  category.  California,  how- 
ever, received  the  most  revenue  ($2,986,- 
352)  from  fishing  license  sales,  and 
Pennsylvania  produced  the  most  revenue 
($3,046,156)  from  the  sale  of  hunting 
licenses. 


RABBITS  WORRY 
OHIO  GAME  ME^ 

Ohio's  wildlife  authorities  are  alarmei 
over  the  desire  of  many  of  the  state' 
conservation  clubs  to  increase  the  rabbi 
population  by  introducing  cottontails  fror 
other  states,  the  Wildlife  Management  In 
stitute  reports. 

This  is  a  perennially  favorite  project  o 
many  clubs  whose  intentions  are  often  fa 
better  than  their  knowledge  of  rabbit  bid 
ogy.  This  "direct"  method  of  improvin 
rabbit  hunting  is  looked  on  with  disfavo 
by  most  game  administrators  for  a  nun: 
ber  of  sound  reasons.  The  first  is  its  fr 
tility.  Under  a  given  set  of  conditions, 
particular  unit  of  land  area  can  produc 
and  support  only  so  many  cottontail; 
Since  rabbits  are  notoriously  prolific  an 
are  found  in  some  numbers  on  nearl 
every  farm  in  the  country,  whatever  th 
population  is  on  any  single  farm  at 
given  time  may  be  assumed  to  be  near  th 
maximum  population  that  that  land  ca 
support  under  current  conditions.  Th 
cottontails  present  are  quite  capable  c 
filling  in  any  empty  range  within  a  shoi 
time  when  and  if  conditions  improve.  ^^TiJ 
happens  when  "foreign"  rabbits  are  intrc 
duced  into  such  an  area  when  Eome  facte 
is  holding  down  the  native  populatior 
Immediately  the  newcomers  are  forced  1 
compete  for  food,  cover,  and  escape  sheltd 
with  those  already  present  and,  being  le:| 
capable  of  caring  for  themselves  in  the| 
new  homes,  they  die.  The  result  is  a  corj 
plete  loss  of  the  club's  investment.  Undi. 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  a  surviv! 
of  40  per  cent  of  all  rabbits  released 
considered  good;  even  under  these  conci 
tions,  few  of  the  survivors  ever  bree 
and  their  life  expectancy  is  much  short 
than   that  of  the  wild  natives. 

The  second,  and  most  important  fact 
is  the  danger  to  native  wildlife  and 
hunters  throujrh  the  introduction  of  d: 
ease.  Tularemia  and  bubonic  plague  ha- 
been  found  in  rabbit  shipments  in  rece 
years,  and  a  number  of  states  now  sp 
cifically  forbid  the  importation  of  all  oi 
of-state   cottontails. 

The  same  money  and  energy  expended 
habitat  restoration  will  improve  conditio 
for  native  cottontails,  and  the  animals  pr. 
ent  in  the  local  coverts  will  take  care 
any  necessary  restocking  as  soon  as  fo 
and  cover  conditions  become  favorable.  1^ 
so  spectacular,  perhaps,  as  opening  a  ho 
ing  cage  and  watching  a  dozen  fuzzj^a 
bounce  off  into  the  brush;  but  far  mc 
certain,   far   less  costly   and   far  safer. 


The  bald  eagle  is  an  exceedingly  loyal 
and  affectionate  parent.  It  will  not  desert 
its  young  even  if  the  tree  on  which  they 
are   nesting  is   in   flames. 


The  king  cobra  is  one  of  the  deadli 
of  the  snakes.  When  threatening  to  stri" 
it  raises  itself  about  five  feet  and  sprej 
its  hood.  Its  bite  can  be  fatal  in  a  f 
hours. 
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OUT    FISHIN' 


A  feller  isn't  thinking  mean, 

Out  fishin'; 
His  thoughts  are  mostly  good  an'   clean, 

Out  fishin'. 
He   doesn't  knock  his   fellow   men. 
Or  harbor  any  grudges  then ; 
A  feller's  at  his  finest  when 

Out  fishin'. 

The  rich  are  comrades  to  the  poor, 

Out  fishin' ; 
All  brothers  of  a  common  lure, 

Out  fishin'. 
The  urchin  with  the  pin  an'  string 
Can   chum   with   millionaire   an'   king; 
Vain  pride  is  a  forgotten   thing, 

Out  fishin'. 

A  feller  gets  a  chance  to  dream. 

Out  fishin'; 
He   learns  the  beauties  of  a   stream. 

Out  fishin'; 
An'  he  can  wash  his  soul  in  air 
That  isn't  foul  with  selfish  care. 
An'  relish  plain   and  simple  fare. 

Out  fishin'. 

A  feller  has  no  time  fer  hate, 

Out  fishin'; 
He  isn't  eager  to  be  great. 

Out  fishin'. 
He  isn't  thinkin'  thoughts  of  pelf, 
Or  goods  stacked  high  upon  a  shelf, 
But  he   is  always  just  himself. 

Out  fishin'. 

A  feller's  glad  to  be  a  friend, 

Out  fishin'; 
A  helpln'  hand  he'll  always  lend. 

Out  fishin'. 
The  brotherhood   of  rod  an'   line 
An'  sky  and  stream  is  always  fine; 
Men  come  real  close  to  God's  design, 

Out  fishin'. 

A  feller  isn't  plotting  schemes. 
Out  fishin'; 

He's   only  busy  with  his  dreams. 
Out   fishin'. 

His  livery  is  a  coat  of  tan. 

His  creed — to   do  the  best  he  can; 

A    feller's   always   mostly   man. 
Out   fishin'. 


"Out  Fishin"  is  from  the  book 
The  Path  to  Home  by  Edgar 
A.  Guest;  copyright  1919  by 
the  Reillv   &   Lee   Co.,   Chicago. 


Mrs.  Ruth  Campbell. 

Curator  of  La.Rootn.. 
La. State  Univ. . 
G5.  Eaton  Rouge,  La 
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